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LECTUfiE I. 



THE FOREIGN FOLICY OF ELIZABETH. 

Introdactioc— The Co-ordination of the Spiritual and Temporal 
Fowen— The Break-up of the Catholic-Feudal Unity— The 
mofement dated from Q» commeneemeot of the 14th 
Gentmy— GomparatiTe nnimportanoe of the BeformatioB— 
The tendeiM7 of the pofitical movement to abMrb tho 
religions— The efaange under Henry VIIL— The feaetion 
under Mary — State of tilings at Elizabeth's accession-r 
Southern Europe — The Turks— Spain— France — ^England — 
Estimate of the power of England — Her relations with Scot- 
land — The question of Mary Stuart— Her treatment and 
execution — Elizabeth's share in that act — Ireland — The real 
source of its evils — France — Suppoit of the French Pro- 
testanta, and of Henry of Nararre— Relations with Spain (i) 
in the Netherlands, and support of Orange and the reform* 
ing party (a) in Spain proper— Censnre of the Encash 
Poliey— Its ezoesshre natiosali^-^BUaabeth in the Ibllest 
•ease zesponsible for it— Her soperiority to her ministers. 

'T^HE cliaracter, policy, and history of Elizabeth 
£arm a subject of aome diffioulty in itself, a 
difBefulty increased by the way in which it has been 
treated, and the variety of judgment to which it 
W been eo^posed. Especially is it difficult with 
an audience in Scotland. I must aiik you, there- 
fore, to hear what I have to say with patience and 
candour. Xhere are many points on which I can 
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4 INTBODTJCrORY. 

hardly feal to come into collision with ezistmg 
views, with. concluBions which foim part of the 
mental constitntion of my hearers, as well in 
ecclesiastical as in political matters. I must ask 
you to give me credit for not needlessly nmning 
coonter to sudi condusioDS. The seven years 
which have passed since I had the pleasure of 
addressing an Edinburgh audience, if they have not 
made me more inclined to concealment or reserve 
in the statement of my opinions, have certainly 
not made me more anxious to rouse opposition. 

I assume a knowledge of the main fauoia of the 
history. I assume, that is, that I am speaking to 
those who either have already, or are ready to get, 
a general acquaintance mth the subject. No 
lecturer can teach the details of history ; in this 
department as in all others it should be the 
lecturer's aim to rise above details, to group them, 
and to guide his hearers in dealing with them. 

All historical divisions are somewhat arbitrar}\ 
If you take chronological di\dsions, the continuity 
of history is such that it socm becomes evident 
that no two periods can he kept wholly distinct. 
The period with which we are immediately dealing 
is the result of the past, is the preparation for that 
which follows. If, as I have chosen to do, we 
break up a giyen portion of time into two or more 
subjects, and deal separately with two or more 
series of oo-ezistent ev^ts, we feel just as before 
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SPIKITUAL AND TEMPORAL FOWBBS. 5 

that the one series is oonneoted with the other iat 
too intimately to admit of the Beparation being 

anything more than an arti£ce adopted for our 
oonyenieaoe. So intimate is the oonnectiony that 
one and the same event, or group of events, may 
reasonably excite a doubt as to which of the two 
divisions it more legitimately coneems. 

The Boman Empire bad seen the Christian 
chnrcb grow up within its limits and under the 
shelter of its organisation. In the western half 
of that Empire, the ecdesiastioal corporatioa bad 
tended more and more to an equality with, if not 
a control over, the civil. It had been preparing 
for tiie period when the decay and disruption of 
the civil constitution should leave it the sole 
representative of the imperial civilisation in 
presence of the northern settlers. During the 
decline and Mi of tbe Empire tbere bad also been 
developed the germs of feudalism, the second con- 
stituent of Mediflsval Socieiy. Thus, side by side> 
a spiritual and a temporal power bad been formed, 
the mutual relations of which characterise that 
MedisdYal Society of whicb X have just spoken, 
balanced and yet conflicting, the measure of 
harinonious action to which thev attained consti- 
tuted the grandeur of the middle ages, whicb no 
ooiapetent student of history should any longer 
term dark. They co-existed independent, and yet 
interdependent, for a sufficient length of time to 
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6 TRIUMPH OF TEMPORAL POW£R. 



ensure for the subsequent existence of mankind the 
permanenoe of tha priaeqplA of such co-codatenoe 
as the basis of any sound ccmstitotioii of sooiety. 

This co-existence and mutual action of the two 
powers^ flpuitnal and temporal, has always fi»r its 
object the due control or mod^caticn of the 
temporal by the quritoaL But the antagonism 
inherent in their co-enstenoe^ can only be kspt 
within limits consistent witii the independent 
existence of both by the power of a common 
belief^largely if not nniyenally prevalent. £aoh 
has a tendency to encroach on the other. In, the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries^ it was the 
spiritual power in which this tendency was the 
most visible ; and theie was a time when it seemed 
possible that the supremacy claimed by the Popes 
should have been gianted them, and their victory 
ever the temporal power complete. But die 
fourteenth century reversed the position of the 
two rivals. The Idngs of JEkirope made good their 
independence of papal control, — the temporal 
completely emancipated itself from subordination 
to the spiritoaL The residence of the Pope at 
Avignon, at tilie opening of that century, was at 
once a sign and cause of this reyolution. 

I would call your attention to this point, that it 
is with the fourteenth century that modem Euro- 
pean history begins, not with the sixteenth j with 
the comparatively silent decay of the papal power 
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S8IIMATS OF ILEFOBMATION. 7 

which that century inaugurated, not with the 
moie starding rqeotum of it which we oall the 
Befonaatiaii. AH our Ustorioal oonceptums &r 
later periods are modified by this change, not 
least our conception of the paitioalar event just 
mentioiied. The Befoimatioii colours, as you are 
aware, the whole of the sixteenth century, the 
latter half of which is occupied by the rdign 
of Elizabeth. The xeiathre importance of the 
Reformation will be seen, if so considered, to have 
been yery greatly oTerrated. It becomes part of 
a larger moTement^ not a great aelf-Qriginating 
mpyemeat. 

In the period during which the concert of the 
two powers bad been to a certain extent realised, 
Western Ghristendom had formed one whol^ a 
system of independent states united by a common 
&ith and discqiline* During this period, the 
ehurdi, with the Papacy for its head, had been 
the accepted guide of the nations, exercising a 
powerful influence on their whole existence social 
and personal. But the highest sphere of the 
papal action had been the international relations 
of the seyeral states of Christendom. It was 
here that the claims of the Popes had been 
carried to the farthest limit. It was here that 
their interference had been at once most sound in 
principle, most erroneous occasionally in practice, 
lastly, it was here that the power of {he Popes 
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8 INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS DISORDERED. 

was likely to be first questioned and earliest 
resisted, as it was in direct contact with some of 
the best feelings and some of tiie worst feelings of 
the most powerful of its adherents, the Sovereigns 
of Europe, with their proud repugnance to moral 
control, as well as with their desire to ensure an 
unity of legal administration and to foster the ener- 
gies of their respectiTe subjects. Accordingly, as we 
have seen, it was the kings who* first shook off their 
subordination to Eome. The international rela- 
tions were the first to be set dear of papal in- 
terference. It is from this great change in the 
political system of £urope that we must date the 
deoa J of Catholicism. It is naturally connected, 
as we shall see, with changes in the relations of 
the kings and their subjects. The constitution of 
the TBiious European nationalities was its direct 
consequence. Scarcely less direct was the alien- 
ation of those natioualities so constituted, the 
mutual hostility which has prevailed since their 
separation. 

The break-up of European unity, the assertion 
of the principle of nationality, whatever the value 
of that principle, which we are accustomed to 
identify with the Protestant Beformation is, then, 
older than the sixteenth century. So £ur as the 
purely temporal power gave expression to it, it 
was in the fourteenth century that it first assumed 
promin^ce. We may easily trace it earlier in 
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genu dming the contests between the Tarious 
nilers of Europe and the Popes. It was too 

natural a feeling not at all times to liave a certain 
weight, I might add that from one point of view 
it is too just a feeling ever to be entiiely eradi- 
cated. Bnt to make the assertion of nationality 
complete, in the common view, another step was 
needed. Not alone must the temporal ruler with- 
draw himself from the control of the spiritual, 
but the spiritual power must itself undergo disso- 
lution. The central power, the Papacy, must see 
its relations to the difEerent national churches 
changed, and each of those several churches must 
assert its independence. This again, if we scruti- 
nise closely and accurately Ihe course of events, 
was not the work of the sixteenth, bnt of the 
fifteenth century. The different councils of that 
century had, as their object, to lower the importance 
of the papal power, to weaken the central action, 
and to strengthen as against it each national 
ecclesiastical body. It was without question, in 
its ulterior tendencies, a suicidal movement on the 
part of the ^clergy, but it was one to which they 
were not imnaturally led by the current of 
opinions both within their own body and around 
them, a current which was bearing men rapidly 
from all their ancient convictions and belief. 

I call it a suicidal movement. For the greater 
popes had been right in their theory, whatever 

b5 
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FALL OF THS FAFACT. 



mcam ihejr may hsm committod in iti appLicatkm* 
If ihe flpiritiial was to eseroite a <$oiitiol oTer ihe 

temporal, and that it should do so was for the beet 
i&terestB o£ mankind^ a oentral power giving unity 
and -vigour to the whole qiiritiial body was an 
indispensable condition ; on no other could the 
aeveral members keep themseLyes from ledling into 
dependenoe on the temporal powers. When, 
therefore, this condition was not maintaiaed, the 
clergy in the different States of Europe became 
sab(»dinate to the civil goveniment. And diat 
govemmeut found itself at once uncontrolled and 
really imsapported, so &r as any spiritual control 
and support was concerned. 

The balance having thus been destroyed^ the 
spiritual element having ceased to exercise its 
functions, having become subordinate instead of 
co-ordinate, the society based on the co-ordina- 
tion of the two was evidently in a state of disso- 
lution. Equally evident is it te us, whatever may 
have been the case with them, that no new basis 
of society had been hud to take the place of the 
old. The survivor of the two co-exigent powers 
found, in the midst of its apparent triumph, that 
the decay of the older system whidi had ensured 
that triumph had made ite task harder, not easisr. 
If men are not united by common convictions, 
they must be united by material force. Hence 
the necessity felt^ if not allowed; felt equally 
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through Western Europe, if unequally satisfied, 
of rtwmgthftning and oonoentrating ^ material 
power, the temporal goyemment of aociety. At 
the close of the fifteenth century, we find the great 
monarohies of Europe formed, or forming, aa a 
ooDfleqiieiioe of ihia oonyktbiL 

But though the papacy had lost its real control 
over the international relations, it still preserved 
theappeanmceofpowier, and in many directjona it 
was yet able, by virtue of the ocmmranity of 
doctrine and worship and life which still united 
Christian Europe, to exert oonftiderable influenfie ; 
an inflnenoe, boweveir, on the wane. 

The inheritance of the sixteenth century then, 
viewed in special relation to the mutual action of 
the several membera of the European State syatem, 
waa disonion and antagonism, aa the natural 
result of the decay of the spiritual power, and of 
tiie consequent non-reoognition on the part of 
thoae membeiB of any daim to control them aa 
inherent in that spiiitual power. The papal 
authority was extinct, and no new authority of a 
apntual power had taken ita place. And it waa 
eKtinot, hebanae the belief and organuation on 
which it had rested had ceased to command assent. 
If it now spoke to kings, the national voioe waa 
not n0W,asit bad been, witii it, but with the kings. 

The rapidity with which the Reformation spread 
shewed how great had bean the preparation for it. 
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CATHOLICISM* — PBOTESIANTISM. 



to what an extent the. old order of things had 
been Bhakeny and to how many feelings in the 

minds of men the new ideas appealed. But a 
constitution of society which has been once estah- , 
liahed by a long comae of efforts ; which has rested 

on a common belief, however imperfectly shared ; 
which Ims been embodied in institutions affecting 

the daily life and practice of all ; which has found 
outward expression in forms of worship with 
which the associations of all are blended ; such a 
constitution of society is not easily set aside. It 
does not easily give way even to a successor 
which replaces it in most essential respects, and 
which^ in some, ofBm more than it can offiar. The 
struggle between Polytheism and Christianity is 
an instance in point. Still more difficult is the 
transition when the new order which is introduced 
aims at nothing more than a modification of the 
old ; when it conhnes itself to taking away rather 
than replacing ; when it is» in the essence of it^ a 
negative not a constructive movement. And such 
in all its forms was Protestantism. We need not 
wonder tiien at fhe rally of OatholiciBm ; we need 
not wonder that, alter the first impulse of the new 
teaching had had its way, the reaction came. The 
abuses and the weaknesses which garre Protestant- 
ism power were felt by the best supporters of the 
old system as keenly as by its assailants. They 
proTided such remedies as they could, consistently 
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with the conaervatioii of the whole syBtem ; that 
step taken, they resisted changes which threatened 

that system, and the progress of events sanctioned 
their resistance. 

Still the struggle between the Beformation 
and the Catholic system of the middle ages in its 
decay, forms the principal interest of the sixteenth 
and first half of the serenteenth century. There 
is one cnrions feature in the struggle which can- 
not be too carefully remarked. It is the tendency, 
traceable throughout Europe, to convert that, 
which in its origin was mainly a religious contest, 
into one of a more political eliaracter. i'rom the 
outset political and social questions had been 
dosely connected with the religious. The latter 
had, however, been predominant, had giyen its 
character to the dispute. But as the faith which 
in general was shared by both parties was equally 
shaken in both, as the efforts to reri've it on both 
sides were more and more inefFectual, in tlie 
absence of any new faith to take the vacant place, 
the material political interests of mankind assumed 
an importance which relatively they had not pre- 
yiously had, and that which had been a question 
between Catholic and Eeformer, merged into a 
question between Spain and England, or between 
France and Austria. To symbolise this change 
arose the doctrine of toleration avowed by William 
of Orange, adopted by the PoUtical Paxfy in 
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France, practised by Henry lY., and inoorponited 
into tha public law of Europe by the peaee q£ 
Westphalia. Not tbat during any part of tbe 
century and a half above indicated, the religious 
diffieranoeB were lost eight of entirely. What is 
meant is, that there was a constant inyersion of 
the relative importance of the two questions going 
on. The political had been in the baekgronndy it 
came forward into the more conspicuous place; 
the religious had absorbed men's attentions, it was 
constantly receding and ^Mling away. 

England, had fully participated in the general 
European movement in all its forms. In the 
fourteenth century, the strongest instance of decay 
of the papal authority was the disregard by the 
English monarch of the interference of the Pope 
in a great international question, when such inter- 
ference was most justly exerted. In the fifteenth 
century, the English clergy had not been back- 
ward in asserting the independence of the national 
church in reference to the umyersal. Apart, too^ 
from .these questions of organisation, England 
claims to have early questioned the doctrines and 
praotioes which characterise Catholicism. Wicli& 
was prior to Huss. When the* Ftotestant rrfor- 
malion began in Germany, the English nation did 
not remain una£^ted. The causes which led to 
its triumph — ^its partial triumph in Qmnaaay, its 
complete triumph in England and ScandinaTia-r 
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were eommon to the whole noiik of Europe^ 
wbeUier we consider the social or ihe inteUectoal 

aspects of the qaestion. We cannot be too rigid 
in refbaiiig to look at English history ftcm a 
purely national point of Tiew. Such a method 
vitiates all our reasonings. Its subordination to 
general European history is the £rat great oon- 
ditinn of correct historical inquiry. 

It was, then, but a natural result of the decom- 
position of Catholicism which had taken place 
during the last two centuries in Europe and in 
England, that when Henry Vlll. separated his 
kingdom ^om the other European kingdoms, 
horoke away frosm the general body of CQmstendoni 
and unwisely constituted himself the national 
Pope, the feeling of the nation heartily concurred 
in the act. Minor objections were put aside, and 
the 



1 assertion of the national indiTiduality 

gratified a people long prepared for it. It in- 
nolyedno great shock such as attended on any 
impcxrtant dbanges introduced into the puhlio 
worship. It conciliated the national pride ; it did 
not ofiGact the daily form of national life. At the 
same time, accepted as it was with readineeifi, it 
greatly facilitated aU the subsequent changes 
which did affect not merely the forms of life, but- 
the warship and belief of the nation. Welcamed 
chiefly as the vigorous assertion of independencOf 
the consequences which lurked in the transfer of 
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tbe papal power were not slow in dereloping 

themselves. That transfer had not been made 
with a yiew to change worship and doctrines. It 
had been made by one who ezpressl j diadabned 
any such intention. But the daily life of a 
nation is constantly offering problems for solution 
in theoretic matters, oocasionB for interference on 
points of practice. And, as these occasions pre- 
sented themselves, the power which had been 
formed was called into play. 

It was the peculiarity of the English Reforma- 
tion yiewed as a great political and religious 
moTement apart from the series of its antecedents, 
that it was begim and conducted by the king, as 
the possessor in their Ml plenitude of both the 
temporal and spiritual powers. To give the 
movement social consistency, the spoils of the 
Catholic church were thrown to the nobles ; to 
give it political consistenoy, the aid of the parlia- 
ment was invoked; to ensure its intellectual 
triumph, the system of Catholic control was broken 
up by the substitution of the Bible for the church. 
The consequences of all such measures were 
hardly foreseen ; but they were felt to be directly 
necessary to uphold the very fundamental change 
which the separation from the old system involved 
With them all combined, the change was for a 
long time not secure. Carried further in all points 
under the government of Edward VI., it yet was 
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possible for Mary, and possible with no very great 
exertion of power, to restore the old reLations of 
England to Christendom. Had she and her 
advisers been wise and moderate; had they, as they 
accepted the social changes and adopted the saioe 
politicalinstrament, been patient, and tolerant of the 
intellectual moyement ; it is.di£Q.cult to say whether 
England might not have remained, as the powers 
of Europe in general did, in connection with Borne. 
In connection with Rome, not in subordination to 
it; such was the footing on which the other 
powers really stood. Charles Y. and Fnuiicis I. 
were as independent of the Papacy as Henry VIII. 
ever was, though they had not complicated their 
position by a violent disruption. 

But the government of Mary Tudor, acting 
under the general European impulse, which, at the 
dose of the first Protestant generation, had 
set in favour of reaction, was not wise, moderate, 
or tolerant. And by its lack of these qualities, it 
hastened the downfall of the system it had 
adopted. It riveted the Protestant destiny of 
England. Its cruelty was repugnant to the 
national feeling, and led England to identify the 
connection with Bome vnth a S3rstem of perseeu- 
tion. Even during its prevalence, Cecil had, it is 
said, anticipated a violent reaction. 

When the death of Maryleffcthe throne vacant, 
no opposition was raised to the succession of 
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elizajbeth's accessiox. 



Elizabeth. She found her kingdom Roman 
Cotkolic, that ia to say, in hierarchical depend- 
enoe cm the Bee of Borne. She foimd it alao as 
the ally of Spain at war with France. Such 
were the two moet promiiieiLt features ia her 
podtian. She was anzioiu to temiiiiate the war 
with Spain, which pressed too heavily on an 
exhausted treasury ; she was probably resolved on 
a letom to Protestantisni. In the great contest 
which had agitated Eui ope duiing the first half 
of the century, between Spain and Gknoany 
mder Charles Y. for European sapzemacyy and 
France under Francis I. and his successors in the 
eauae of the £ur balance of power in £urope» 
England had scarcely played as important a part 
as she might have done had the ability of her 
rulers been greater. ^Naturally as the third 
power of importance, so far aa strictly intra- 
European politics were concerned, she should have 
stnyen to uphold the cause £or which the French 
king was really fighting, when we clear the 
question of all complication. But her attitude 
had been far from decided* even in Henry YUI/s 
time. The marriage of Mary with Philip of 
Spain, and the unity of religious convictions, had 
carried the English govermnent, reluctantly it is 
tmey into a very false line of policy, into support 
of Spain as against France. The sooner it could 

retrace its steps the better, and the accession of 
Eliaabeth made this possible. 
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OonteiiiponiieoiiB witH this rivaliy between 

France and Spain (meaning by Spain a very 
extenaye eftra-Spaauh power, of whieh Spain 
Proper was bat the centre and political bead), thete 
was another series of movements occupying the 
attention of the South and East of Europe* The 
real ground for uniting the imperial crovn of 
Germany with the regal crown either of Franee 
or Spain, had been the threatening attitude of the 
Ottoman power, at this time formidable by tea 
and land, wbeveaa it bad formerly been so only by 
land. It was a fortunate circumstance, so far as 
Protestantism was concerned, and the really great 
interests with which Protestantism, when once 
called into ezistonce, was identified, that its most 
powerful opponents were unable to concentrate 
tiieir attention on it^ and direct their whole eSbrts^ 
as they would baye wished, to its extinction. It 
is not without significance as a symptom of the 
extent to which the Catholic idea had lost its hold * 
as a bond of intenmtional union, that ocmparai* 
tively early in the century, after Pavia, Francis I. 
had allied himself with the Turk against the 
jtoperor. But what more directly concerns ua 
here, is the diversion created by the Tnrkiflii 
attacks, and the consequent weakening of the 
OathoUc powers. Brought into more immediate 
contact with the danger, the powers of Eastern 
Europe were prepared for large concei^ons within ' 
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the pale of Chnstendom to secure unity of action 
againat the oommon enemy. Philip IL, &ee from 
any such tendencies^ foimd himself tampered in . 
his war with the new faith, whether in the Nether- 
lands or elsewhere, by the necessity, felt most 
strongly in the first fifteen yean of his reign, for 
constant vigilance on all the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. 

The Tieissitades of the war hetwe^ the Otto* 

man and Spanish power may not detain us at 
present. We should bear them in mind, howev^, 
as ^ilizabeih and her ministers did, as a not imim- 
portant element in the political afiairs of the time. 
I will only mention here the curious ^t, that, as 
the relations of England and Spain became more 
envenomed, we find Elizabeth invoking the assist- 
ance of the Turkish Sultan, making common 
cause with him as the worshipper of one God 
against the idolaters (so she styles the Catholics) 
who falsely claimed to be Christians. The truer 
reason for union would doubtless have been, as in 
the case of France, the jiolitical one of making 
head against a common political enemy. 

Clearing away, then, from our consideration of 
the foreign policy of Elizabeth and of the state 
of Europe at the period of her accession, all 
reference to the South Eastern movements, we 
come to the examination of the state of things in 
that part of the European Statesystem whose 
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connectioiis were more constant and more entirely 
European. JThe piimaiy aspect under which we 
must Tiewtiie etates concemed is the religious. 
Second to that, but never hidden by that, and 
more and more advancing into equal importance 
with it, is the politicaly the one really most 
influential at all times with Elizabeth herself. 

Three powers occupy the political stage : Spain, 
France, and England. To these we must add the 
Pope, not evidently as a temporal power, though 
occasionally using directly temporal means, 
promising men and advancing money, that is, 
to the other temporal powers, but mainly as the. 
expression of the Catholic influence, the cloak of the 
real agent of Catholicism, the powerful order of the 
Jesuits. 

Such is the more general statement of the 

European Statcsystem, with which, during the 
reign of Elizabeth, we are practically concemed. 
But to give a more precise notion, a more accurate 
idea, there are two other powers which we must 
take into account, the one more immediately con- 
nected with Spain, the other with France and 
England. The first is the Netherlands, at Eliza- 
beth's accession a province of the Spanish Empire, 
the Spanish monarch's share of the inheritance of 
Burgundy. The second is Scotland, an independent 
kingdom, but from its position and circumstances 
in the closest connection with, almost in depend- 
ence on, one or other of its more powerM 
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neigkbouTiy France aad England^ at times even 
tending by an ezoentrio action to get clear of 

both and ally itself with Spain. 

On the abdication of Charles Y.| the imperial 
crown passed, in spite of his ezertionsy not to his 

son Philip but to his brother Ferdinand, thus 
breaking up the unity of the Austro-Spanish 
boose. His son inherited his other dominions^ 
Spain, Sicily, Naples, Milan, the Netherlands, 
and the new Spanish Empire of the Western 
Indies. To this were added later Portugal and its 
East Indian dependencies. So that of the five great 
powers of Western Europe two were Spauishy and 
Spain had an advanced post for action on the 
other three in its possessions in the Low Countries. 
This very great political preponderance of Spain 
is always to be borne in mind during die period 
xinder survey. It will be found to account 
partially for what I have already remarked, the 
tendency of religious questions to become subor- 
dinate to political. 

France has had additions since the 1 6th century, 
but practically in relation to Europe Erance was 
then much as it is now, a compact and powerM 
kingdom with no outlying possessions, since its 
fiulure to secure a footing in Italy. Its central 
position and political concentration gave it, when 
not distracted by civil discord, the leadership in 
. Europe, and the inuninence 
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was well oaleiilated to make that leadership 

welcome. Tom and wasted as it was during 
Elisabeth's leigii by its thirty years of reUgiooB 
war, it is yet oarioms to see how its natural advan* 
tages made political influence gravitate towards 
the crown of France. 

Of the three greater powers mentioned England 
is the one that has most changed. It was at that 
time really confined to England and Wales, for 
Ireland was scarcely more than a nominal depen- 
dency of the English government, a source merely 
of expense, anxiety, and danger. Englishmen 
look with pride on the great empire which has 
now been aggregated around the nudeus of 
EKsabeth, and they identify their national glory 
with the extension of their sway. They are un- 
wise to do so, for the Tast and ill-cemented mass 
affinds no prospect of ultbooate cohesion, and in 
the councils of l^urope, which is the legitimate 
sphere of action for an European power, England 
has never weighed more nor been more highfy 
valued, than when she was the simple English 
kingdom of Elizabeth. 

It is with Elizabeth's policy as ruler of this 
small kingdom, with its four to five millions of 
inhabitants, with a revenue of some half a million 
a year, which, in the language of our times, may 
have been worth some three millions, approzinia- 
tively speaking ; it is, I say, to EUaabeth's polioy 
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that I am now to direct 3roiir attention more exclu- 
sively ; and, after placing England as I have done 
in direct juxtaposition with the kingdoms which 
were ita peers, and in mere material power and 
resources its superiors, I turn now to its more 
special relations with those and the other two 
minor powers on which I have not as yet dwelt. 
And I begin with Scotland as the nearest foreign 
power, and as the one whose relations with 
England were under the complications of Eliza- 
beth's position second to none in importance. 
Many points which, in ordinary histories, assiune 
an nndne prominence, I shall either avoid or not 
allude to. The personal questions of the two 
governments are generally brought too much into 
the foreground. And I must remind you, that, if on 
subjects which have given rise to such lengthened 
controversies I speak shortly and with apparent 
dogmatism, it is a necessity of sooh lectures that 
I should do so. 1 can but give results, I cannot 
give the grounds for them. 

Consistently with the poli<^ of her family, the 
only right policy for an English monarch to adopt 
towards a country situated as Scotland was, 
Elisabeth aimed at the union of the two crowns 
by the peaceable process of hereditary succession. 
I know not what exactly is the prevailing feeling 
of my audience on this subject, but I may be 
allowed to say that I think that it would have 
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been far the good of both kingdoms liad that 

union been effected earlier. Much unprofitable 
waste and bloodshed, as between the two, would 
have been spared, and I canaot but think the 
attentive student of Scotch history might see 
grounds for adopting this view, even on reference 
to the internal state of Scotland. But be that as 
it may, in the sixteenth century it was high 
time that Scotland and England should become 
one kingdom. I speak the more freely on this 
point, as I am one who hold that at no very 
distant period, all the purposes for wliich the 
temporary bond was tied having been efiected, it 
may safely and wisely be disaolved, and this your 
beautiful city return to its original position and 
resume its rank as the capital of independent 
Scotland. The union in the future of the two 
countries should be moral and spiritual, i^ee front 
the oppressiveness inherent in the temporal con- 
centration. 

The imion of the two by succession was the policy 
of Elisabeth as directed to the contingencies of 

the future. But in the immediate present other, 
though not contrary, considerations prevailed; 
for the regent of Scotland was a daughter of the 

house of Guise, and, in much of her policy, the 
reluctant instrument of the designs of that house. 
And the actual Queen of Scotland, a Guise by 
birth, and from education a Guise in feeling, was 

c 
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the wife of the pfesumptiye heir of the opown of 

France, and as Dauphiness, and shortly after as 
Queen, quartered the anus of England with 
her husband's, thus challenging the title of 
Elizabeth, and claiming her inheritance as the 
genuine Tudor representative. Nor was this 
claim a mere empty form, such as that of the 
kings of England to the crown of France. It 
was recognised by the Papal see, and that recog- 
nition and simultaneous rejection of the tide of 
Elizabeth, as at once illegitimate and a heretic, 
gave Mary Stuart the suffinge of all the firmer 
adherents of Roman Gatholiciam. If, then, a 
ruler with such claims had succeeded, by the aid 
of the resources of France, in really uniting 
Scotland and France, such an union in the half 
political, half religious contest between the two 
queens would have been a formidable danger to 
the throne of Elisabeth. 

Her ministers, and especially Cecil, were not 
Uind to the danger, and were urgent for imme* 
diate action. The state of Scotland gave ample 
opportunity. A powerful party amongst the 
Scotch nobility were jealous, and justiy jealous, of 
thdr exdusion from political power and the de- 
nationalising influence of the French courtiers. 
And a still more powerM party, inasmuch as it 
brought the popular influence to the support of 
the other, looked on the establishment of the 
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Fienoh connectian as fittal to their dearest interests 
which were bound up with the progress of the 
Reformation in Scotland. Both of these parties^ 
the political and the religious, which shaded aS 
into one another so as to be inseparable, looked to 
England to aid them in averting the result they 
deprecated. So that the true policy for England 
was for once avowedly, with a large portion of 
Scotchmen, the true policy also for jScotland. 
Elizabeth's judgment could not but acquiesce in 
the conclusions of her advisers. But she hesitated 
and gave at last but a reluctant consent to the 
action founded (m those conclusions. Wlien, how- 
ever, she had given her consent, the consequent 
action was vigorous and eflfectual. The treaty of 
Edinburgh gave a decisiye check to French influ- 
ence, whilst it in no degree encroached on the 
independence of the crown or nation of Scotland. 
The danger recurred at intervals^ but never in bo 
formidable a shape, and never'agaaniequxred such 
exertions to meet it. 

From the year 1560 onwards to the end of her 
life, Elisabeth had one object in yiew with reference 
to Scotland. This was to keep it in firm alliance 
with England, so as to secure her borders from 
depredations, to prevent succour being given to 
the Irish, and to keep out any interference on the 
part of France or Spain. The means to attain 
this primary end were to farther the internal quiet 
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of her neighbour, and to uphold the Protestant 
party. This one diefinite policy is traeeable 
thronghoat all the oomplications of Scotch a£&di8, 
through the clianges of its regents, through the 
vicissitudes of its parties. Whatever Protestant 
goyenuneiLt was estaUiahed in ScotUmd met with 
Elizabeth's su])port. The stronger its basis and 
tenure of power, the more completely it skewed 
its streng^ hy the mainteiiaiice of peace and 
order, the more eordial was tliat support. If, on 
the other hand a French and Catholic party gained 
the upperhandy she assumed at once a remonstrant 
attitude. And when the king himself took the 
reins of government, her constant advice to him 
was to the same effect as regarded both civil and 
religious questions. It was to make his government 
respected by keeping a £rm hand on his nobles 
and on his clergy, the Puritan, calvinistic clergy, 
whom she disliked, though not \^dth the intense 
dislike of James, The better to strengthen his 
position she allowed him a considerable yearly 
pension. This is really the simple, historical view 
of the action of Elizabeth towards Scotland, when 
we clear it from much that has been permitted to 
obscure it. 

On the return of Mary Stuart to Scotland affcer 
the death of Francis II., when there was no longer 

any fear of the union of the two erowns, the influence 
of Elizabeth was lent to the support of the young 
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• Qneea and her goyenuaoat^ then in the hands of 

the Earl of Murray. She naturally and legiti- 
mately took an interest in Mary's marriage^ for 
she did not dispute her daim to the suooession, 
though she wisely would not recognise it by a 
formal act ; and the marriage of her nearest kins- 
woman and, in her own judgment, her natural 
successor, was a political question of very high 
importance to the state of England. There is no 
tatidnal gioond for blaming her interference, and 
Mary felt that there was none. Unfortunately 
for herself, Mary ultimately acted for herself and 
by herself in the matter, and by her marriage 
with Damley, the next nearest clainiant to the 
English throne, renewed at once the uneasy feeling 
as to her pretentions, and alarmed her Protestant 
people. Personally to herself, the political mistake 
she had committed brought no compensation. It 
led to her captivity, abdication, and flight. It 
should be remembered that throughout her danger 
Elizabeth supported her. 

The subsequent relations of Elizabeth and Mary 
I cannot, if I would, ignore. In their truest 
aspect they concern the relations of the former 
with the courts of Spain and France quite as 
much as with Scotland. I think, that is, they more 
legitimately connect with the foreign than with 
the domestic policy of Elizabeth, though they 
haye a Y^ry definite connection with either. I 
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may as well take them at once, as it is indifferent 
where I take them, and it will be a diffioultjr the 
less in my way. 

Driven by the stress of circmnstances into 
Englandy Mary was detained there during thereat 
of her life. To reeeat her upon her throne by 
force of arms would have been possible ; but it 
was an enterprise hardly to be midertaken by one 
who, as Elizabeth did, believed that the result of 
the investigation at York and Hampton Court 
was nn&Tonrable to Mary^s innocence. It would 
have been possible, I say, to reseat her ; but a feat 
estimate of the circumstances of !Mary's history 
since her marriage with BothweLL, leads, I think, 
to llie conclusion, that a new dethronement and 
this time not captivity, but death, would have been 
the result. The Scotch nation had not been 
chary of the lives of Mary's kingly progenitors. 
No royal race has such a violent history as the 
Stuarts. In her own case political was embittered 
by religious exasperation. Already the question 
of her death had been mooted, and had she been 
taken after Langside it had been the probable 
termination. An armed interference with Scot- 
land was in no sense the true interest of England; 
it could not have had the sanction of any of the 
statesmen of England. And if, setting aside politi- 
cal interests, it had been resolved on iiom other 
motiyee^it was, unless permanent, fraught ulti- 
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mately with danger to Mary personally; and, if 
penuanent^ was soaroely oomaisfceiLt with the inde- 
pendence of Scotland. 

A forcible restoration put aside, on several 
occagjona negotiatioiia were set on loot to see if no 
arrangement could be come to by which Mary 
should recover her lost dignity, if not her full 
regal power. The most feasible proposal was, that, 
by a joint act, France and England should inter* 
fere to reconcile Scotch parties and restore Mary 
under the guarantee of both sovereigns, her pro- 
tectors. But all proposals equally failed ; and the 
main cause of failure was, the always recurring 
discoyery that the negotiation on Maijr's part was 
a cover for some more than usually hostile action, 
in connection partly with parties in England but 
mainly in reliance on foreign aid* In 1586, all 
idea of restoring her seems to have been ahandoned, 
and Elizabeth and James entered into a treaty in 
which his mother's claims and position were 
passed over in silence. Mary's . irritation at this 
led her into the Babington conspiracy. " There 
was no extremity,'^ she said, on which she would 
not venture." 

But if not Scotland, France might have given 
an asylum to the dethroned Queen. On the 
aasomption that she would renovmce political 
action, and live as Queen Dowager in the quiet 
enjoyment of her dower, there was no reason why 
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she should not have enjoyed England as well as 
France. But the aasmnption is absurd when we 
consider Mary's character and conduct. In 
France, with the Guises to rest upon, with Spain 
to appeal to in case of their fiulure, with ike 
Oatholic reaction growing more and more bitter 
throughout Europe, with a still powerful party in 
Scotland, with a party ey^ in Elizabeth's own 
council, the least eyil would haye been an attempt 
to recover her throne by force, a possibly sucess- 
ful attempt. In any case, whether successful or 
not, it would have plunged Scotland into a civil 
war. It would have been au injury to Scotland, 
had Elisabeth suffered her to go to France. Nor 
less woidd it have been treason to England. The 
position of the English government was difficult 
enough, the quiet of the English nation had been 
attained with too great sacrihces for it lightly to 
be thrown away. As the struggle between Spain 
and England grew more intense, it would have 
been a great addition to the national danger liad 
Mary been free, a centre around which all internal 
discontents might have been gathered. On all 
grounds of political morality, Elizabeth was right 
in detaining Mary Stuart. The truth is, that 
Soyereigns- must at times pay for their position. 
They are entrusted with the welfare of nations ; 
their own private interests and wishes cannot 
be ezdusiyely weighed if they £bu1 in their tnist. 
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The precautions to which, when dethroned, they 
face subjecty and which they endure with such 
Tehement repugnance, are but the logical conse-i 

quence of the eminence which they have failed to 
keep. 

During lier detention, Mary was treated with 

becoming attention. No one who examines the 
case but must allow, that, had she been quiet pohti- 
cally» ker life, aa a lady of highrank, was safe^her 
comfort adequately provided for. She preferred 
the risks of iatrigues ; and, as Charles IX. of 
France saw, She could never be quiet till they 
had cut off her head/^ Whatever judgment we 
form of the justice of her death, and I am bound- 
to say that I thiok its justice indisputable, as I 
consider her trial and smitence in strict accord- 
ance with right, the judgment, I say, whether 
&vourable or unfavourable^ must, in the former 
case, justify the English nation, in the latter 
condemn it ; and consequently justify or condemn 
the council of Elizabeth, not Elizabeth herseli« 
It was an act dcme without her participation, 
against her real wish, an act which excited her 
gravest anger. 

Elizabeth justified the trial. She bad. sent;* 
she siiid, " the most learned oi "hex fudges, 
noblest of her peers," and the names are there to 
aapport lier assertion and to evidence the im- 
dartiahty of her selection. She accepted th< 

c5 
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sentences also as a just one, flie unatiiTnoHs deciskm 

of the court she had so carefully constituted. 
She had it proclaimed as a satisfactioii to her people^ 
for it made Mary's saocession legally impossible. 
As a further satisfaction to the cry of the 
nation, and in deference to her oldest and wisest 
councillors, she affixed her signature to the 
warrant. But she knew, and thoy knew, that the 
signature 40 affixed was not final, that in the na- 
tural course which such matters took, her freedom 
of action was not by that act impaired. They 
chose to act on the representation of Davison 
which they interpreted by their own wishes; 
and in the hnal step Elizabeth was not consulted. 
Her sorrow was unfeigned ; her anger was great. 
It was puttin<^ her under guardianship in an 
action of which, with her Tudor straightforward- 
ness, she would above all others have desired' to 
have the full responsibility for severity or for 
mercy. She did not question the j ustice of Mary's 
death. Over and oyer again she had asserted, that 
Mary had conspired her death, the death, that is, 
of the only English Statesman who stood between 
Mary and a nation's desire for yengeance. But, 
liowever just, she shrunk from it ; she would not 
have had the warrant executed except in case of 
a foreign army landing, or an insurrection break* 
ing out in her favour, " in such a case, I confess, 
I might have suffered her to die, never in any 
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other case* I am not ao malidoua as to throw 
Ihe blame on a paltry secretary if it were not so/' 

This is the direct, simple account of the matter ; 
and all attempts to support the common language 
on this point, I consider as certain to &il before 

the cabn verdict of history. 

The true ground for blaming Elizabeth is quite 
difBsrent&om that so commonly taken. In her 
sympathy with the sovereign, in her mercy for 
the woman, and also under her high notions of 
royal dignity, and consequent dislike to setting a 
precedent un&vourable to that dignity (for a 
simple reading of her character to the exclusion of 
hypotheses which are morally absurd and intellec- 
tually weak, superfluous coiii])Iications, would 
shew that Elizabeth, not less than her greater 
compeers, William of Orange and Henry of 
Navarre/ was essentially and largely merciful 
and tolerant, as the brave generally are) she forgot 
too much what was due to the people whom she 
governed, and the council whose services she used* 
She ventured, it may be said, her own life on the 
cast. Yes, but she staked much more. In the 
event of her death by violence or accident, as 
Mary knew, the convicted conspirator became the 
Catholic Queen of England, her juflgos traitors, 
the Protestant portion of her subjects, who had so 
loudly clamoured for her death, her fidlen enemies. 
Mercy to Mary was to risk all that the English 
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gOYemment had EToided with sttoh constant effort, 

the violent triumph of one or other of the two 
great religious parties, the struggle before that 
trimnph could he completed^ the prohahle intoler^ 
ance of the triumphant party. Such cousidera- 
tions should have giyen Elizabeth nerve, as they 
had given her nerve after a similar straggle in the 
case of Norfolk, as at a later period they made her 
not hesitate towards Essex. She should have 
accepted the responsibility, however painfiil, and 
have as confidently appealed to posterity, as she 
might have done to her people for her justifi- 
cation. 

It was a just act, and it was a politic one, the 
death of Maiy Stuart. It did not change in any 
way the purpose of her foreign assailants, hot it 
materially interfered with their success. James 
did not step into the position his mother had 
occupied. Neither Philip nor the Gnises were 
ready to put him forward. When, therefore, the 
attack came, it came in the form of a direct 
attempt by Spain on tihe national independence, 
and with no competitor to divert her Roman 
Catholic subjects firom their allegiance, Elizabeth 
saw them rally round her throne as English subr 
jects and citizens, and could trust the command of 
her navy to a Catholic nobleman. From the date 
of Mary's death, there is a sense of security from 
internal danger which had previously always been 
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wahting. It is this secvirity internally, and the 

consequent unity of action ag-ainst enemies from 
without, whicli led me to treat this question under 
the head of foreign ^licy; for it was as the 
representative of foreign enemies, that Mary was 
the ohject of the national fear and detestation, . . 

LeaTing iAua difficult subjecty difficult in con«* 
sequence of all the extraneous feelings that have 
been imported into it, distorting the sounder 
judgments of history, I turn to the consideration 
of Ireland, which, however improper it may seem, 
I prefer to treat imder foreign rather than under 
domes^c questions. True, Ireland was a depend^ 
ency 'of the Englidi crown, governed nominally 
by a Lord Deputy, maintained in connection with 
England a semi-military colony within the 
Pale. Yet, for all intents and purposes, Ireland 
was not English, but a formidable drain on the 
resources of England, and a constant instrument 
in the hands of her enemies. The danger was 
generally more apparent than real. Nothing 
serious was to be apprehended &om. any aggressive 
measures 6om the Irish themselves, or the foreign 
troops sent to consolidate their resistance. Yet in 
the period when greater dangers fhieatened, it was 
a real evil that Ireland could at any time, till 
quite at the close of Elizabeth's reign, distract 
the efforts of the English government, which 
oouldill spare the money or troops necessary for 
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its c(mqtieflt» and yet cofuld not ooiuent to resigB 

it. 

Elizabeth was quite sensible of the annoyaace 
and discredit wldch the state of Ireland oansed- 
her, though it is doubtful whether she saw the 
real- causes of the eviL She was so keenly sensible 
of it, that ^e wished to go herself, but " my 
councillors," she said, " declared that my people 
would not consent to my leaving, and £ing James 
might try and take my ])lace." But, short of' 
this, she was led to sanction the sound policy 
sketched by Essex, and to fuinish him with a 
force sufficient to execute it. That policy con* 
sisted in the utter reduction of Ireland, the only 
alternative if it was determined to retain posses^ 
sion of it. Essex failed completely, though the 
Queen had granted him all he asked, 20,000 men 
and large sums of money. On no foxmier oocasioii 
had she made such exertions for any object out of 
England. The successor of Essex succeeded in 
great measure, succeeded for a time ; but the evils 
of Ireland recommenced, to last down to our own 
day as the peculiar opprobrium of the English 
govemmeoit. A certain remedy has been foimd 
in the great famine, whic)i has diminished by 
about a fourth the numbers of the people, 
and which the governing dasses in England 
look on as a satisfactory termination of their 
dilficulties, and the condonation of their long series 
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of miflgovemment. I speak with diffidence on 
the sabject of Iiiah eyilB ; but I aoi indiiied to 
^link that it is but a fresh instance of what has 
been seen before, the peculiar propensity of an 
aristoGiacyy freed i^rom central oontroli to mia* 
govern and to acquiesce in the misgoyermneiit of 
any dependent province. A Straflford or a Crom- 
well could govern Ireland with a seveiiiy which 
in Hie end was trne mercy ; for they both of them 
had no sympathy, though with different views, 
with those who .found their account in bad govern- 
ment. But weaker men, if with the same vie¥FB» 
failed before the combination of the interests they 
attacked. Generally^ it may be said, the prindpleB 
on which the Irish administration has been eon* 
ducted have been in sympathy Tv4th the great 
landowners, lor the admimstrators have been 
great landowners themselves, and the power to 
which they have been responsible has been formed 
by great landholders. 

Elizabeth may have suspected what watf the 
true state of the case, and may have been anxious 
to make her government felt in Ireland ; but her 
reign aA>ided her but little leisure, during all its 
earlier years, to do more than palliate the incon- 
veniences as they arose. By her appointment of 
Essex with such fiill powers and such ample 
means, she must stand exonerated from any con- 
nivance with the evils under which that province 
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laboured ; at the same time she does seem respon* 
flible for Tery liasty action, on Her own impulse, or 

on the advice of otliers, in regard to the introduc- 
tion of religioiiB changes. Generally, indeed, she 
is chargeable with too English a feeling of in- 
difference to the grievances under which the Irish 
suffered, too great a readiness to adopt the interested 
conclusions of her nobles and representatiTce, and 
treat as in the worst sense rebels, men who were 
scarcelj rebels at all in any &ir sense of the tenn« 
She cannot, in a word, claim exemption fhim the 
general blame which attaches with very rare 
exceptions to every English niler of Ireland, 
whether indiTidual or collective, king or genera- 
tion of aristocracy. It is for England an almost 
unbroken tale of national disgrace. 

Scotland and Ireland disposed of, there remain 
the two great powers of France and Spain. The 
rations of Elizabeth with France naturally 
varied with the varying character and attitude 
towards h(T of the French government. She 
was, as I have said, aa the ally of Spain, at war 
with France when she came to the throne. She 
gladly made peace, or joined in the peace, which 
the exig^cies of the Catholic reaction, and the 
extent to which Protestant opinions had spread, 
made so desirable to the two rivals. The peace of 
Chateau Cambresia was the result of the religious 
movement for a time overshadowing in importance 
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tiie more purely politiGal issues. It was a peace 
against Protestantism, not a settlement of tke 
great questions raised by the long stmgg^ 
between France and tbe Anstro-Spanish fBoanfy. 
It marks in European politics the highest point of 
influence obtained by the new religious movement 
to the ezclnsion of other considerations. 

The three belligerents^ on the conclusion of the 
peace, tamed each severally to the adjustment of 
their own internal difficoltiee and to the organising 
of their resources, for defence as in Elizabeth's case, 
for aggression in the case of the two others; 
ag^fression, I mean, as against PtotestantTsm. 
This mo^'ement, we must recollect, was now in its 
second great phase. It had assumed, that is, the 
form in which it was mnch more dangerous to the 
older order, both spiritual and temporal, than it 
had been. It was no longer Lutheran, but 
CalviniBfcie. It has always been easier to bar* 
monise the Lutheran tendencies with monarchical 
government, than those with which the name of 
Calvin is associated, though Calvin, equally with 
Imther, inculcated snbmission in its fbUest extent 
to the existing civil authorities. "Without dwelling 
on this diatinction here, the p rog r oss of the great 
disorganising movement, in any form, -natmaQy 
led to a. greater effort of compression on the part of 
thoee who, in all its forms, were opposed to it. 
But with the internal action of the two govern- 
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meiits, EHzabeth was not immediately concemedy 
thofogh she watohed Tigilanily that action and, still 
more, the intimate union of the two powers to 
which their agreesaent on so fundamental a point 
of policy tended. 

On the death of Henry II. and the accession of 
Maiy Stuart's husband, the danger of French 
hostility beoame greater; bat, in oompensationy 
the change awoke the jealousy of Philip^ who 
oould noty however dose his religious agreement, 
accept politically the union of France and Scotiand 
and England, which was the avowed object of the 
pdioy of the house of Guise. This jealousy of 
Philip prerented any probability of a concert 
between France and Spain for joint action against 
Elizabeth. Still, though reassured on this point, 
the Queen looked witii undisguised suspicion on 
the policy of the new court, dictated as it was by 
those whom she ever considered h&t personal 
enemies. Theparticular evil which threatened was 
soon past, the death of Francis broke up the 
plans of the Quises, and threw a large share of 
power into the hands of Catherine of Mediois, to 
whom they and their nieces were obnoxious as 
political^ in Mary's case, as personal rivals. 
Between Catherine and Elizabeth there was never 
the same undeviating enmity as between Eliza- 
beth and the Quises. 

Henceforward till the extinction of the house of 
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y aloisy the two courts remained on much the same 
footing with one anothw, nerer at open war, at 

times approximating to real friendship, at times, 
as on the occasions when the marriage of Eliza- 
beth with a French Prince was in agitatian, 
verging to an intimato political concert. This 
state of things was not formally broken by the 
aid, whether of men or money, which Elizabeth 
hfym time to time fbmished to French Protestants. 
So peculiar was the feeling produced in Europe by 
the Beformation and its consequences, that national 
differences were set aside at times in &yoar of 
religious sjonpatliies, and English Protestants 
could help their brother Protestants in the Nether- 
lands, in France, or in Gormany, without such 
help involving the idea of war between the States. 
Added to this, the leaders in France of the 
Huguenot party never assumed the language or 
attitude of rebels, and were never looked on by 
Elizabeth as such. It was a struggle between two 
parties, each equally professing submission to the 
crown of France, in which Elizabeth interfered. 
It was unquestionably an equivocal position, but it 
was seen to be such by all interested equally and 
acquiesced in. Hence ^en Oonde adjusted his 
differences with the court, he proceeded without 
hesitation to act against his ally, and with apparent 
heartiness aided in driving the Engluah from 
Havre, which he had himself put into their hands. 
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In the shifting political combinRtions which 
form Fiench hktoij from the aooession of Eranoia 
II. to the final acceptance by France of Henry of 
Navarre, the policy of Elizabeth never swerved 
fixxm one line. She wished the French erown 
strong ; she wished it at amity with herself ; 
she wished it to join her in repressing the 
dangerous amhition of Philip II. Her position 
as a Protestant Queen made her anxious for toler- 
ation to the French Protestants. She could not 
stand by with honour and see them perish, more 
especially as their extinction would have been in 
violation of the express agreements of their 
Sovereign. But she had no wish to support them 
farther than this, no object, as Philip had, in 
keeping f ranee weak. So little so, that on one 
occasion she ofPered to support the French king 
against the Guise party, whom she considered, 
doubtless, much worse subjects than the Protes- 
tants. She was at all times willing to waive the 
religious diifference which separated the two 
governments. She was ready, though the head 
of Protestantism, to act cordially, even after St. 
Bartholomew, with the Catholic court ; she con- 
sidered that the common danger from Spain over- 
rode all motives to divergence. 

On the death, however, of Henry III., her 
position became unequivocal, her policy clearer, 
her action more vigorous. In Henry of Navam 
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she leoognised tlie legitmiate Boccessor, and such 
he undoubtedly was. His bitterest enemies oouM 

only plead that he was excluded as a Protestant. 
He was, in Elizabeth's eyes, Eing of France, and 
she co-operated zealously with him in his efforts 
to gain his inheritance. It was of course a very 
great additional stimulus to her zeal that he was a 
Protestant ; for so all motives combined to justify 
her policy both in her own eyes and those of her 
statesmen and people. Men, ammunition and 
money she fiieely furnished him, and urged others 
to his assistance. At times she even anticipated 
his requests. As in the case of Orange, so with 
Henry there was a warm feeling of personal 
regard and admiration between the two statesmen. 
She was another self," he said aiier her death, 
the irreconcilable enemy of my enemies.'' 
The conversion of Henry to Roman Catholi- 
cism, a step to which he had no religious repug- 
nance and every political incentiTe, made no 
change in the policy of Elizabeth. She regretted 
and blamed the step, as did her ministers. She 
may haTe looked with distrust on its possible con- 
sequences. Her long identification of her own 
cause as Queen of England with the Protestant 
cause in Europe had made her almost inseDsibly, 
I conceiye, more Protestant in feeling than she 
had been. The constant hatred borne to her by 
the thorough religious Gatholics, their repeated 
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ocmspiraoiea againrt he^ life, had made her more 

averse to the system of which they were the dis- 
ciples. Her peculiar combination of the Sovereign 
and the Pope also naturally modified her estimate 
of the religious differences between the two 
parties. Notwithstanding all sneh inflnences^ so 
strong was the force of political considerations, 
that she continued as before to act with llenry of 
Navarre, or, as he was now^ Henry IV* of France. 

The peace of Yervins, which Henry found it 
necessary to make, irritated Elizabeth. The 
ambassadors whom she sent to dissuade him were 
in a great measure, perhaps entirely convinced 
his arguments. Her own ablest statesman, Lord 
Burleigh, was in favour of her too making peace. 
But she was. bent on continuing the war, and, in 
principle, Henry agreed with her. It was under 
the pressure of the exhaustion of his country that 
he separated his cause from hers and incurred her 
anger. " He was an Anti-christ of ingratitude," 
she said. But she did not quanel with him ; she 
acquiesced in his reasons and waited for the time, 
it was a pure question of time with him, when 
with French resources recruited, they two should 
enter on the conflict which they deemed inevitable, 
the struggle, the object of which was to restrain 
within due limits the excessive power of Austria. 
Quite at the close of her life, she enlarged to Sully, 
with vigour and with the most statesmanlike corn- 
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piekensiYeinjess, on the means to be taken to ^taa 
end, and on the organisation of Europe which the 
two monarchiea of France and England should 
combine to secuie. 

In one point only sbe franMy avowed to Sully, 
as she had done before by her ambassador to 
Anjouy she should feel jealousy of Fianee. That 
point was, any attempt on the part of the 
French government, to gain the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands and Holland. She felt,'' she said^ 
''that her own aooeptanoe of that sovereignty 
would equally be a just cause of umbrage to 
France." In all other points, the greatness of 
France caused her no uneasiness. Its internal 
qidety and consequent capacity for powerM action 
in Europe, she was glad to see and ready to pro- 
mote. The soundness and sagacity of her policy 
in this respect, no one has contested, so &t as I 
am aware. 

When Elizabeth succeeded Mary, it is worth 
remarking^ that Philip of Spain amply acknow- 
ledged the validity of her title, and proposed 
himself as her husband. The proposal was 
courteously declined, but on neither side was there 
any exasperation. For some time, strong political 
reasons existed for mutual forbearance; but it 
lay in the position of the two sovereigns, that 
they should drift fiurther apart from one another 
and ultimately into the most open hostility. 
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The quarrel between Philip II. and Elizabeth ; 
between Spain and England ; between the power 
which in material lesooioes was then at the head of 
Europe, and the power which was destined to suc- 
ceed it in the same material superiority ; between 
the representatiTe of Gatholicisin and the repre- 
sentative of Protestantism ; is the most marked 
feature of the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
Its preparation, its crisis, its issue, all have been 
dwelt on with natural and just pride by English- 
men. Its accidents are better known than any 
other in the reign of Eliisabeth, and require but 
little mention here. They are in outline more a 
part of the national memory than any other 
series of events. The saccessfol weathering of 
that terrible storm was due to the national energy 
in great measorei aided as it was by want of 
aibOity on the part of the enemy and not least 
by the memorable services rendered by the Dutch 
fleet in blockading the army of Parma. It was 
on that army mnch more than on the Armada- that 
the King of Spain rested his hopes. The Armada 
was essentially a monster convoy. As it ^Eoled in 
that its main destination, it fiuled altogether. 
Had the Prince of Parma landed under its pro- 
tection, no adequate resisting force can be traced. 
Full recognition then is due to the Dutch, who 
thus signally requited the previous services of 
England. Such a recognition need in no way 
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impair our gratitude to the brave sailors of Eng- 
land, or to the great Queen, wlio, wlicn the danger 
was actually upoa her, met it with a spirit which 
gave redoubled courage to every Englishman. 

Still, successful as was tlic issue for England, 
and however legitimate the thnll of pride with 
wbicli she looks back on that period of daring 
' and victory, it is not in relation to Spain that 
Elizabeth's policy is most free from faults. We 
must ^distinguish in judging her two different 
series of events. The first concerns the Nether- 
lands, which during her reign were never recog- 
nised by iihe public constitution of Europe as 
independent of Spain, though the Northern 
provinces, the seven united Provinces which form 
the actual kingdom of Holland had by an open 
declaration renounced their allegiance. The 
second concerns Spain Proper, the Spanish Penin- * 
sula, which in 1580 was united under Philip, and 
whicli furnished the real core of his armies, 
though he drew assistance from his Italian pro- 
vinces, and found money to maintain them in the 
treasure received from America. 

As in Scotland, as in France, so in the Nether- 
lands Elizabeth found herself, by the necessity of 
her position, engaged in supporting subjects at 
war with their actual government. Their cause 
was, in her opinion, so f&r just that they had real 
grievances to allege, real inroads on their tra- 

D 
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ditional and oonstitated political status to resent. 

She wished and offered to mediate; she even 
remonstrated with the court of Spain. Besides, 
there was here again the cause of Protestantism 

at stake, and the strong sense of a common interest. 
Tor the new movement once effectually resisted, 
and even crushed in the Low Countries, the next 
object of the efforts of the Catholic reactionists was 
necessarily England* Elizabeth saw this as clearly 
as WalsinghanL Yet, as a Soyereign herself she 
was reluctant to act with the subject against the 
ruler. Fortunately the position of the Prince of 
Orange, as in France that of Conde and Nayarre, 
sniootlied over the difficultv for her. Still, for a 
long time, it was only connivance and indirect aid 
which Elizabeth would give to the cause of the 
Netherlands. She abstained from open support. 
Slid she did this the more, as she, in common 
with Europe, estimated highly the power of PhiHp. 
She could not wish Orange overborne and Philip 
victorious ; she would not in the last emergency 
tolerate this result, but all that could be done to 
avoid an open provocation of the Spanish monarchy 
must be done, and so far Elizabeth was right. 
She declined, therefore, the offer the Netherlands 
made her of sovereignty in the lifetime of 
William. On his death by assassination in 1584, 
and on the failure of French protection, the offer 
was renewed. It was again declined, but not 
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solelj or eveix at all as a measure of compromiBe 
in reference to Philip. Her action shewed that ^ 
she had another motive. Consistently with all 
sound policy, she had no wish to obtain a footing 
on the continent of Europe. Her sagacity led her 
to respect the national aggregates already formed, 
even though she wished to call a number of 
secondary states into full life as a Talnable check and 
counterpoise on the great monarchies. She is to 
be honoured for her statesmanlike aversion to all 
retrograde tendencies to foreign aggrandisement. 
It had been well if English statesmen had never 
departed from her example, had never attempted 
acquisitions at the expense of other nationalitiee, 
for which there is no justification. 

Elizabeth made it quite clear that some other 
motive than fear of Philip's power made her 
revise what observers thought so tempting an 
offer. In the supreme moment of danger, to the 
astonishment of Europe, she threw herself into 
the struggle, sending ^,000 nLen under Leicester 
to the aid of the Slates, discouraged by William's 
death and by the loss of Antwerp. It was judged 
a policy bol4 even to rashness. She had taken 
the diadem from her head and had ventured it on 
the doubtful chance of war." Such was tVie 
language of the King of Sweden. Leicester' b 
mission was much more successful than it baa been 
generally represented; Leicester himself shewed 
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maoh more ability than is allowed liim by ordin- 
ary historians. Tke Queen, too, is blamed with 
unjust severity, so far as I can see. It has not 
been sufficiently considered, that Elizabeth^ in 
sending her army, had no decided purpose to secure 
the independence of the Dutch. She still wished 
to bring about an arrangement with Spain for 
them ; but she would not see them bome down by 
superior force. She still wished for her own 
nation peace with Spain. And thougb we now 
see bow impossible that was from the wbole bent 
of Philip's policy, she, his contemporary and his 
peer, could not assume that his negotiations were so 
purely delusive, or that he would be so " unlringly" 
as to be actually preparing war whilst pretending 
peace. It was a shock to her sense of honour as 
a sovereign, when she saw how she had been 
played with ; and the destruction of her legitimate 
illusions may bave made ber more vigorous in 
her after-hostility to Philip. Previously to the 
discovery, however, she acted on the supposition 
that peace was possible for herself, and that some 
terms were discoverable on which Holland could 
re-unite with Spain ; and she shaped her action 
accordingly. 

Misimderstandings arose between the States and 
Leicester, between the States and Elizabeth, but 
she never withdrew her support. A body of 
^gli&h troops was constantly in Holland, render- 
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ing good service to the oomiiion oanae. For in 

the sense that it was a common cause, lay a power 
wiiich enabled botli sides to overcome all tempta- 
tions to pennaneiLt disunion. .Elisabeth must 
share with WiUiam of Orange, with Bameveldt, 
with Henry of France, the glory of having aided 
its heroic people to call into eadstence and to 
maintain the glorious commonwealth of Holland. 

In relation to Spain itself, to her direct contest 
with Philip, while I have no wish to impeach her 
political sagacity because she was temporarily 
deceived by the consistent dissimulation of her 
rival and his agent, Alexander of Parma, allowing, 
in this, her kingly station to blind her to what her 
ministers and Walsingham in particular saw with 
perfect clearness, that between the Catholic King 
and herself aa the head of Protestant Europe no 
treaty could be otherwise than hollow, unless 
based on his conviction of weakness ; whilst again 
I have no wish to say one word otherwise than in 
honour of her noble courage and most queenly 
bearing in the actual crisis, I yet think that her 
general policy does admit of some censure. She 
had wiidbed to avoid the contest, to be at peace 
with Spain. It was a right object to aim at. I 
admire luire^crvedly her peaceful tendencies, and 
I recognise in them a just title to permanent 
admiration. But before the attack made on her 
in 1588, and whilst she was yet not in open 
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hostility with Spain, she allowed, nay even 
encouraged, I think, too great a latitude in her 
subjects in their attacks by sea on the Spanish 
possessions in the. West Indies. It was one thing 
not to recognise the untenable claim of Spain to 
exclude all other Europeansi from the new world, 
and treat them as enemies if they appeared there. 
It was another to sanction, or at least leave un- 
questionedy every daring hardhanded Englishman 
who set at nought that claim of Spain and broke 
in with pillage and destruction on her peaceful 
settlements. • The distinction between many of 
them and the pirate and buccaneer of later days, 
is too hue a one to be of much value. I £nd 
occasional misgivings on this head appearing in 
the papers of the time, but I cannot trace' any 
firm measures of repression. After the defeat of 
the Armada, when the war between England and 
Spain was open and unreserved, I venture to think 
Elizabeth^s policy again questionable. She gave 
too free a rein to her just resentment and forgot 
too far higher political considerations. The war 
bears too much of a plundering, marauding ' 
character, with the object of fostering the com- 
mercial enterprise of England and enriching 
individual English subjects and her own Ex- 
chequer, rather than of attaining a solid peace 
based on the just mutual recognition of each 
otlier's position. It was an exciting adventurous 
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time in which the maritime greatness of England 
had its foandatioiis laid. This I see dearly. But 
I do not see that all that was done to lay these 
foundations can be justified ; and I see, too, in 
. that time the geims aj^^earing, and that without 
any discouragement from Elissaheth, of the spirit 
which has had such evil results in after times, the 
fspoAt of unjust oammeroial aggrandisement no 
matter at what sacrifice of the rights of others. 

In this point, then, I think Elizabeth's foreign 
policy open to censure. The remarks which I 
have made on it apply most especially to her con* 
duct towards Spain ; but they have a certain 
bearing on the whole of her foreign poHcy. Its 
greatness I have freely allowed^ its greatness in 
principle and apart from its well-merited success. 
It was moderate, abstinent, peaceful, free irom any 
dreams of increase of l<i" gl<"><i at the expense <^ 
any European state, peryaded in the main by a 
just sense of tlie obhgations resting on her as one 
member of the European state-system. Moreover 
she withstood, under the strongest provocations, 
any temptation to make the cause with which she 
was identified, the cause of Protestantism, aggres- 
sive on the older faith. She felt that she must 
sustain that cause, and rescue it from the destruc- 
tion which the union of the Catholic sovereiguB 
seemed at one time to render certain. But »h® 
recognised the limit between sustaining it aud 
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giving it supremacy. That she did so constitiites 
a solid claim to the gratitude of posterity. Not 

less solid is her claim for her political abstinence, 
for her respect for the cause of established govem- 
ments, even when those governments were deeply 
hostile to her. All this I am ready to allow ; but 
whilst I allow it, I must be peimitted to point out 
a defect ; and I have already indicated the direc- 
tion in which I think that weakness may be 
traced. 

The completing, I might say, the exaggeration 
of, the spirit of nationality was the natural result 
of the series of efforts on the part, first of the 
temporal, then of the spiritual power, which had 
marked the two centuries and a half which had 
preceded Elizabeth in the history of modem 
Europe. The severance of England by her 
father from the general communion of Christen- 
dom, fostered unduly the sentiment which had for 
so long been growing, and which is in such strong 
affinity with the weak side of the national character. 
For what she had inherited it were unjust to Uame 
Elizabeth. That she lent it an additional impulse 
was not . unnatural, however undesirable. The 
spiritual power of Christendom, with which alone 
any EngUshman could wish that the relation of 
subordination had been maintained, met her with 
rude hostility at the commencement of her reign, 
pursued her in the same spirit and with the most 
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nefimous means during the greater part of it. 

When in Sixtus V. the Papacy again found a 
statesman rather than a priest to guide it, no 
admiration that great Pope felt for Elizabeth 
lessened the vigour of his action against her. 
Only it wafl an honourable war he waged, not a 
war of conspiracy and assassination. And though 
the Papal power after his dea^ did not, so £ur as 
I am aware, return to its earlier and more dis- 
graceful practices against her, their cessation, and 
the acquiescence in her rule of the more moderate 
Catholics, both at home and abroad, could not 
restrain or put an end to the continuance of un- 
worthy attempts by the Jesuits. It was not 
wonderful, then, that Elizabeth should set a high 
value on her spiritual indepeudence, even had her 
whole temperament and associations been other 
than they were. Nor was it wonderful that her 
people admired this part of her conduct as well as 
the rest. Queen and nation they alike attached the 
highest value to that which they sawattacked; their 
independence as a nation by Spain and the Ghiises ; 
their independence as a church by the Papacy 
and the Jesuits. But both in Queen and nation, 
it is allowable to think that the feeling was pushed 
too far, and that the national spirit, which was so 
justly called into full play defensively, might easily 
become, and did even then become, a hvlt when 
it ceased to be defensive and took a pleasure in 

d5 
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asserting itaelf in an eixoemive disregiurd fbr, even 
oontempt o£, their kindred European contem- 
poraries. 

I am aware that this is deEoate groimd. I am 
aware that it is considered the primary duty of an 
Englishman to sympathise with England whatever 
her conduct. I am aware that this to me demoral- 
ising doctrine is very generally accepted, preached 
by men whose -vague and personal Christianity 
seems to have no other practical effect hut to make 
them set at nought all international and social 
oUigatioiis. It is partly the evil result of our 
Protestant training that it should be so ; but partly 
also^ and mainly, it is due to the general absence of 
any spiritual organisation capable of recalling the 
simpler principles of public morality. We, in 
England, feel this absence in a greater degree than 
it is felt elsewhere. But essentially the want is 
common to all Western Europe, including, of 
course, its American offshoots. Whatever the 
cause of its. prevalence, the doctrine itself I reject 
as profoundly immoral. Nothing worse can 
happen to a man than to be past the sense of his 
weakness, to be unable to think himself in the 
wrong. Nothing worse can happen to a nation 
than this overweening national pride or spirit 
which identifies right and justice with the passion 
or interest of the nation, which considers, as in 
our own case, England's honour and England's 
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cadse the only one to be taken into aooonnt, dia- 
allowing all the most just claims of others. It is 
being carried^ this evil spirit, to such a height, 
that men can xecogniae but one stain on England's 
banner, that of fidlnre. All otbefs, fraud, yiolenoe, 
atrocious cruelty, the meanest avarice, are all con- . 
doned if they aie snocessfuL Be it the plunder 
of Japan, or the grinding down of India, or the 
poisoning of China, nothing is too bad, if it pro- 
mote the greatness of the nation and sustain her 
imperial claims. 

This ^[nrit may be traced hr back in onr national 
pages. The wars in France, which we recall with 
far too jonmixed a sense of national satisfaction, 
are the earliest exemplifications of it on a large 
scale. But, for our present subject, it is enough 
to remark, that the policy of Elizabeth, in this 
respect, seconded but too freely the propensities of 
her subjects. 'Eer personal influence was very 
great ; her responsibility must be equal. Through- 
out, I have identified her with the country she 
govemed; and I belieye myself justified in so 
doing. Her foreign policy owned no other 
guidance than her own ; she consulted her council, 
but she decided herself, and often her action and 
their advice were widely different. The defects of 
that policy and the blame attaching to them are 
then justly hers. The defects and the bhune, but 
also the greatness and the honour. TSone of her 
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mmiaten or oouncil were equal to heroelfy that ia 
the conviction which increaaed study leayes on my 

mind. In almost all the great questions of her 
foreign policy, when she differed frank ihem, ahe 
was ri^ht and more far-sighted than they. It ia 
. not geuenilly allowed, but it is true, I think, that 
a position like Elizaheth's, the position of a real 
governor, is an advantageous one for the calm and 
sagacious estimate of • political contingencies. 
That it was so in her case I am sore. 8he judged 
more largely than they could; and, therefore, 
when they would have shewn too forward an 
energy, as in the cause of Protestantism, she 
restrained them, when they, on the other hand, 
would have held back I'rom too narrow a feeling of 
England's interests, as in her plans against Austria, 
she woidd have overruled their caution. I quit 
this part of my subject with the expression of my 
very high admiration for her guidance of England 
as an European power. 
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I PASS the general to the partioular ; 
ihe larger consideratioiui of Elizabeth's foreign 

policy to the narrower sphere of her domestic 
goyeniment ; from the European statesman to the 
English Queen. The points of interest which the 
subject offers under this new aspect are nimicrous, 
as are also the dif&culties which they suggest. 
CSonfiuing myself closely to my subject (and the 
extent of it compared with my space makes it 
desirable to get rid of every question that may be 
ayoided) I am yet brought into contact with a 
number of political and religious problems of great 
importance. The characteristic of EiizabetWa 
action throughout is its freedom fix>m ambig;uxty. 
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T<m may agree or diBagree, but at any late the 

issue is fairly raised. 

In a very few sentences, I will mark the position 
which I assign to the Tudor goYemmeiit in 
English History. The last province permanently 
incorporated into the E-oman empire, Britain had 
been neTertheless strongly welded into the social 
and political system of Bome. For the same 
reason that she had been the last conquered, she 
had been the earliest abandoned. The Teutonic 
tribes, to which she fell a prey, had been, more than 
was usual with the northern settlers, uninfluenced 
by the traditions or contact of Roman civilisation. 
The Saxon settlement of England had naturally, 
therefore, resulted in the more complete destruc- 
tion of all traces of that civilisation, and in a 
wider separation f5pom the general body of Western 
Europe. The mission of Augustine, under the 
auspices of Gregory the Great, had in some 
measure remedied this inconvenience by bringing 
Saxon England once more within the pale of 
Christendom* The complement of this work was 
given by the Norman conquest, which, while it 
drew closer the ecclesiastical union of England 
with Europe, harmonised also its social and politi- 
cal institutions with those existing on the continent. 
It harmonised them in form and all the technical 
detuls of feudalism. Yet, in spirit, there was a 
considerable difference to be noted between the 
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feudal system, as it existed in England and else- 
where. It was neoeBBarily modified by the podtion 
of the conquerors. For some time, three or four 
generations at any rate, they were an army settled 
in the midst of a popolatioii more or less hostile. 
Each successive generation, it is true, forwarded 
the amalgamation, but still it was a gradual work ; 
and, daring the process, a concentration which 
was alien to the feudal system was the necessary 
result of the peculiar circimistance of the case* 
The early Norman Ejngs were &r more powcurfnl, 
for instance, than their French contmporaries, and 
it was the interest of their feudatories well under* 
jitood that they should be so« 

But as ^e danger which cemented the union of 
the greater vassals with their Lord Paramount 
decreased, the union also decayed. The same 
political results then followed which Ve trace in 
other European States. The local, aristocratic 
power exerted itself to depress in its fEiYOur the 
central or monarchical. With this object, it threw 
itself for support on a class peculiar to England, 
namely, the gentry, a class formed in the outset 
by the Saxon nobility who had surviTed the con- 
quest, and constituting ii comiecting link between 
the higher nobles and such elements of a free 
commonalty as then existed. The struggle 
between the crown, and the aristocracy tlana wn^ 
ported, had its Ticissitudes which 1 need uot tia^^ 
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in detail. Magna Oliarta marks a definite viotory 

of the Barons, who would have placed the mon- 
archy in oommisaian* The moyement to this 
extent waa premature. The greater kings of the 
house of Plantagenet successfully for a time 
asserted their superioriiy » and called to their aid 
the netiher house of Parliament, the town element, 
which, as a general rule, was more favourable to 
monarchical than to aristocratical govenmient* 
The set, howeyer, if I may nse the tenn, of 
English history was to the local power as against 
the centiaL When the pressure became too great, 
the Kings had •recourse to an expedient in the 
interest of their power, which I have already 
reprobated. They put forward an absolutely 
baseless claim to the French crown. The wars to 
which their pretensions led, removed for a time 
the domestic difficulty ; for, under the excitement 
of foreign war, questions of internal politics were 
then, as later, thrown into the shade. The King, as 
the General of the nation, wielded the iuHei powers 
which the supreme military authority always con- 
fers. Indirectly, also, their policy was successful. 
For it gave a powerful stimulus to the warlike 
spirit of their nobles, which, when a foreign outlet 
ceased, as it naturally did, sought and found a 
vent in the long feud of the aristocracy which we 
call the Wars of the Boses. The extirpation of 
so many of the great baronial houses, and the 
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consequent weakening of the power of that order 
inevitably stx^ngiheiied the crown. The princes 
of the house of York availed themselves of this 
suicidal policy on the part of the nobility ; in- 
creased the strength it gave them by a condact 
calculated to foster the commercia} element ; and 
assumed more and more a purely monarchical 
attitude. I conceive that the nobility of England, 
seeing this tendency, felt itself yet strong enough 
to try conclusions with the last prince of that 
house, and Bichard III. Mi in the contest. The 
expectation was, that the successor brought in 
under these circimistances would hold the reins of 
Government with a slacker hand. But,the change 
made was a purely personal one. The obnoadoas 
policy, the accession of power to the monarchical 
element, this survived the change, for it was in 
keeping with the more immediate wants of the 
nation. 

The sagacity of the first Tudor Prince, a states- 
man who had studied in the school of Louis XI., 

and who was in close connexion with Ferdinand 
the Catholic, led him to see clearly the nature of 
the authority which the course of events had 
placed in his hands, nor was his character inferior 
to his sagacity. He laid deep and sure the found- 
ations of the Tudor dictatorship, for such is the 
term which in many respects best describee the 
government of that house. The hereditary 
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clement was not vndemdiied by its princes^ 

but it was never allowed to be too promi- 
nent. Henry VII. rested on a compound title, 
Hsnry YUI. leoeived and used the fonnal prero-> 
gative of dictating the succession. Elizabeth 
took the throne as her right, and was content 
with the &ct. The descent of the crown removed 
all disabilities. 

In common with the other great European 
monarchies^ England, by-virtueof the self-annihil- 
ation of the territorial aristocracy, was, in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a true monarchy ; 
the oentral power was trinmphant over the loeaL 
Throughout the reigns of the Tndor fiunily, the 
power of the crown was more absolute than it had 
been in any previous period of our history, and 
than it ever has been since. And we can trace 
in their government the conviction that, whatever 
other difficulties they had to contend with, their 
true rival, in a softened political sense their real 
enemy, was the great nobles. Over them they kept 
a strict watch, never relaxing the firmness of their 
hand. And whilst they repressed them, they 
failed not to caU into existence a nobility of a 
later coinage, their own oreature instrument and 
support ; they failed not also to encourage the 
growth of the mercantile classes. This combination 
of repression and substitution was very e^Seotual 
in their hands. Its results at a later period are 
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not within my pNmnce, thou^ I may jnst add, 
that the direction of the current was only tempo- 
rariLy changed, and that a concurrence of various 
oanaes led to a return finally to the older systeniy 
to €bB trimnph of tiie aristocoaoy oyer the erown. 
Meanwhile the advantage had been gained that 
the more turbulent method of insurrection was 
wplBced by the nuxre peaoeaUe one of civil 
management. 

Such, then, definitely is the position in 
Englifth history which was held by the liuiuily of 
which Elusabeth was the greatest and last repre- 
sentative. It was, broadly speaking, an absolute, 
a dictatorial monarchy. A recent writer adds 
** over free subjects." I do not care to add this» 
as I think it nnneoedbary . la the great European 
monarchies, if you sift the question to the bottom, 
it will be found a quaMcatioii equally applicable 
to alL Philip of Spain was, as King of Spain, 
not less than Elizabeth of England, absolute 
monarch over free subjects. Ezercifled continuously 
for more than a century, the strong rule of the 
Tudor princes was a gain for England, as freeing 
her from the danger of constant irregular appeals 
to the arbitrement of war. But whether judged 
adyantageons or not, I think the ftot must in the 
general be accepted. 

Their temporal power was undis|mted ; in pre- 
sence of the national aoquieaoence all dissentients 
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were overbome. But to the temporal the second 

Tudor added the spiritual, not merely in sub- 
staaoe but in form. He beoame the national 
Pope. The other soyereigns of Eniopey his con- 
temporaries, practicjally had subordinated the 
' spiritual power in their respectiYe dominions to 
the temporaL But they had all respected the 
traditions of the past, the great mediaDval construc- 
tion ; they had all recognised the Papacy, pro- 
fiessing themselves its subjects, while they seised 
its power. They had respected the fundamental 
idea on which the Catholic-feudal society had 
been built — ^the co-ezistencey as I have said, of the 
two powers. Henry YIII. set aside this idea, and, 
with a concentration such as had not been seen 
since the Boman Emperors, combined both powers 
in his single person. It was a weakness in his 
position as it had been a weakness in that of the 
Emperors. But for the moment it conferred on 
him a fulness of power which was never before 
enjoyed by any English sovereign^ and £rom which 
even his daughter recoiled. She modified to some 
extent the claims of her father as to the spiritual 
power. His exerdse of it had made some con- 
cession imperative. 

The short minority of her brother, the reaction 
during her sister's reign, had not essentially altered 
the power of the monarbhy. Elisabeth succeeded 
to her father's throne, as an inheritance the 
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lustre of whioh had not been in anj way impaired. 
On the contrary, the disturbances of the Protec- 
torate, the cruelties of Mary's government had 
only tended to smooth her position. The nation 
was only the more ready for a firm sway which 
should prevent the nobles from quarrelling ; for a 
Queen of suf^cient toleration to render the burn- 
ings impossible. Her attitude towards the two 
great religious parties was at first undecided, but 
she was accepted by both without a question as 
their undoubted Sovereign. 

She, on her part, accepted her inheritance in 
all its completeness. Queen of England, she was 
also the supreme governor of the Church of 
England. She did not take the actual title of her 
father, supreme head on earth of that Church; 
she so far modified his pretensions, and the change, 
though slight in form, was in principle wise and 
in practice of a certain importance. StiU essen- 
tially the concentration remained, the government 
of the Church and btate was vested in one and 
the same person. It was scarcely possible to 
ayoid this result, but it is allowable to regret 
it. It was scarcely possible, I say, such had 
been the course of previous events. And 
evidently there were but two altematives 
open to Elizabeth to choose I'rom, if wc take into 
account all the circumstances of the case. Either 
she might have acquiesced in the reconciliation 
effected by her siBter with Rome, and remained in 
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pommimion with the ecolesiastical organisatiaii of 
OhxistetDiAam, aUowing free toleration to the Pro- 
testant portion of her subjects, admitting the 
two religions aide fay side; or she must do as she 
did, accept the fliU Protestant position and take 
the government of the Church as well as that of 
the State. The third couise, that of suffering an 
independent Church to be formed, neither in com- 
munion with Rome, nor yet in subordination to 
herself, that she could not do. A local, national 
spiritual power, such as the Presbyterians aimed 
at, was repugnant to every feeling whether of the 
woman or the soTereign. 

Having then accepted both powers, being 
supreme at once in the temporal and in the 
gpiritoal («der, it remains to be seen how she 
exercised them. Her destiny had so powerfully 
worked towards her acceptance, that slight blame, 
if any, can attach to her for it. But in the use 
she made of them there may be abundant scope 
for praifle or blame. I will take her temporal 
government first— discuss her administration aa the 
Sovereign of England. 

She was, it must be borne in mind throughout, 
a real, not* a nominal Queen ; one who did not 
merely reign, but govern ; who, if she claimed her 
authority in its fulness, did not shrink from the 
duties it inyolTed ; one who was sheltered by no 
constitutional fonn, but wlio was, more than almost 
any other Buler of England, responsible with her 
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life for her goyemment. Bhe held the kame posi- 
tion in domestic as she did in foreign policy. 
- The measures adopted in both were her own, 
aUowing always for the difference which is in- 
evitable in the two cases, irom the greater detail 
of home administration. 

There has been much discussion, and that dis* 
cussion in great measure of a very unprofitable 
kind, on the relations of Elizabeth to lier Parlia- 
ment, for she goyemed with parliaments as her 
predecessors had done. The original constitution 
of Parliament, as a council meant to replace the 
great counciL of the earlier Norman kings, had in 
the reign of Edward 1. been calculated, I imagine, 
to increase the power of the crown. It was as a 
counterpoise to the great nobles that Edward 
called to the lower house the burgesses of the 
towns. Such is the interpretation I put upon his 
act. The assembly so constituted had a very 
Tariable amount of influence. But in the compe- 
tition between the two rivals, the krug and the 
aristocracy, and in the competition between the 
two royal families, the natural course of things 
was that it should be strengthened by the appeals 
of both to it as arbiter or judge. Hence, in the 
Plantagenet times, and during the contests of the 
Lancastrians and Yorkists, we need not woiider 
at the importance which the Parliament had. 
Those reasons for its importance, howeyeir, diaap- 
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peared with the accession of the Tudors; and 
aoooidingly, though Henzy VU. waa £ur too 
politic to put adde 80 vseftil an inatmment 
for raising money, Parliament occupied a very 
unimportant position. It would baTe been the 
same with Henry Vlll. ; it was the same in 
his earlier years. But when he became involved 
in his diflputcA with the Bomish see, he found the 
utility of throwing himself on bis people, and be 
availed himself of the recognised form. That his 
Parliaments were simply a convenience for 
strengthening his position is but another Tersion 
of the ordinary accusation that they were the 
senile creatures of bis will, siqiporting him in all 
bis acts, whether just or otberwise. Mary, again, 
had made use of Parliament as a means of return- 
ing to Bome. It is quite true that all this action 
was Tory valuable in support of the parliamentary 
theory of later times. But it must not blind us 
as to the true position held by the Parliaments 
in the eyes of the Tudors, as a subordinate in- 
stnmient of government. 

Elizabeth was not disposed to increase their 
importance. She had not, their sanction to her 
accession once given, throughout her reign, any 
occasion to appeal to tbem as an arbiter in some 
critical point. The most direct appeal she made 
seems to have been on the occasion of Mary 
8tuart's condemnation — Could they not find any 
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other way but the death of the prisoner by which 
the wishes of the nation might be consulted if 
not fiilly gratified P As a general rule, on all 
such questions of govermnent she acted for her- 
self on the advice of her council — that council 
appointed by herself, and in no sense by the 
intervention of Parliament, responsible also to 
herself, and not to Parliament. 

The ordinary legislation of the country, and 
the granting of supplies, such were the two func- 
tions of the Houses of Parliament. From all 
interference with state policy, or even with the 
national church, they were excluded. The queen 
accepted the institution as consecrated by time and 
susceptible of great utility, but she iparked out 
clearly the limits of its action. She never showed 
any inclination to dispense with it altogether, 
though she would hardly have allowed it to be 
indispensable to her government. Its capability 
for extending its influence lay in its acknowledged 
legal claim to sole possession of the taxing power. 
On this ground it must be met ; and hence we see 
the reason for Elizabeth's remarkable economy. 
Her grand&ther^s example was not forgotten by 
her in its principle. She did not, like him, accu- 
mulate treasure ; but she took great pains to pre- 
vent the necessity of applying for her subjects' 
money. It was a clear and consistent policy that 
made her 60 6|>anug of her nioney> not avarice. 

E 
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At the same time, her thrift has been exaggerated* 
She was habitually careful, but could spend ^eely 
when she saw it was needed. 

I make no doubt that Elizabeth's comprehen- 
sive statesmanship quite appreciated the power 
that might be pat forth by Parliament, that lurked 
in its claims, however modestly asserted at present. 
But I make no doubt either that she, for her own 
part, valued the use to which the instrument 
might be put without in the least dreading it. 
Her theory of government was wholly opposed 
to its encroachments. She was thoroughly 
monarchical. But she never could conceive of 
her parliaments breaking in upon that theory 
during her lifetime, and therefore her attitude 
towards them was open and correspondent to 
theirs, conciliatory if they were respectM, impe- 
rious if they outstepped what' she thought their 
limits. She did not see in them her real rival, 
but in ihe great nobles, whose power, though 
broken, might at any time be formidable, and in 
whose readiness to quarrel with a system which 
kept them subordinate, lay the danger of the resi- 
dence of the Queen of Scotland. 

On the whole, the student of Elizabeth's reign 
is struck by the very slight comparative import* 
ance of parliaments. It is the Queen's Majesty, 
her council, or her ecclesiastical commission that 
are {he moving powers, and the two last in marked 
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depeadenoe on ihe first Later times, in the 

search for j)rece(lenta, or in support of the views 
then prevaleat, have made much of incidents to 
which contemporaries paid but little attention* 
The true history of Elisabeth's reign lies else- 
where> and not in occasional violations of or con- 
cessions to the powers and privileges of the House 
of Commons. Those powers and privileges re- 
ceived no increase, nor did they suffer any abate- 
ment during her time. Had her successors been 
such as she, they might have remained within 
the bounds wliicli they then had, for the nation 
would have felt little interest in supporting any 
attempt to pass them. But if feebler successors 
should strain the prerogative of Elizabeth, and 
should, whilst they set Parliament at nought, fail 
to conciliate the nation, then those same privi- 
leges and powers were amply sufficient for the 
need. They, too, could be strained in their turn, 
and their elasticity, when it rested on the national 
support, was greater than that of the monarchy. 
In the meantime the whole controversy issues in 
this, that an assembly representing in any degree 
a nation vanes in the power of its action, exactly 
as t^e other co-existent powers vary in their 
power or wisdom ; subservient if they are at once 
wise and popular, powerful if they are neither the 
one nor the other. 

I said that I looked on the discussion as to a 
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large extent unneoeflsary. It is more— it is cal- 
culated to mialead. This is the case with the 
Tudor goTenunenty but it is equally so with the 
subsequent history of England. In neither the 
one period nor the other has the real question at 
issue been the power of Parliament. This has 
been merely the outward form of it. That body 
has always been the instrument of government ; 
in earlier times, and when the monarchy was 
strong, of the monarchy; in later times, and 
when the monarchy was humbled and fettered, of 
its triumphant rival, the aristocracy. The politi* 
cal history of England has lain then in the con- 
test of these two powers, monarchy and aris- 
tocracy, and the success of the latter has been 
due to the skill with which it has manipiilated the 
parliamentary machinery, and by such skilful 
manipulation invested itself with the appearance 
of being the popular side. If in speaking of the 
past I adopt the monarchical side of the question 
as a general rule, it is because I prefer a direct 
and responsible to an indirect and irresponsible 
govenuuent, not merely for its vigour and greater 
purity, but also as really more fevourable to 
liberty and the welfare socially of the great body 
of the nation. For the rest I speak the more 
freely, as I consider the question in the main one 
of the past, and the answer we may giye to it 
important for our historical judgment and inter- 
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pretation, not witli reference to our future action. 
In the piesent and in the fatnre I consider the 
problem to be not in whose hands the govern- 
ment is vested, but what is the use made of it by 
tho86 in whom it is Tested. And the great means 
of good government is not, consequently, the re- 
moving it out of the hands of the allied territorial 
and commerciaL aristocracy in which it is at pre- 
sent placed, but the formation as rapidly as pos- 
sible of the sound public opinion on all points of 
international, national, and social morality, whieh 
shall act as an efficient controL 
* If such was the relation of Elizabeth to her 
Parliaments, if she excluded them ^m all inters 
ference with her policy in State and Church, who 
were the agents of that policy ? The answer is 
dear. For the state her comidl was the body 
which she consulted ; her several ministers whe- 
ther members of that council or not, with whom 
she was in daily personal contact, were her agents. 
For the church, it was her ecclesiastical commis- 
sion which answered to the council, the arch- 
bishops and bishops who took the place of the 
individual members of the collective body. To 
meet particular occasions she formed special 
bodies, as in the instance of the commission whieh 
sat at York te examine Mary Stuart's case, or the 
larger and more mixed body which was appointed 
for her final triaL As the ordinary supplenient 
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to both council and conmussion, comprising the 
more prominent members of both, we ha^ the 

court of the Star-chamber, a most useful institu- 
tion in its time and nnder wise control, whater^ 
obloquy it justly incurred under the mismanage- 
ment of the earlier Stuarts. Its peculiar function, 
that of repressing force and the two chief sap- 
ports of force, combinationB of multitudes, and 
maintenance or headships of great persons/' was 
was one of great urgency in the Tudor times. 
And I see no reason in the history of those times 
to call in question Lord Bacon's judgment of it 
as one of the sageet and noblest iostitutions of 
this king-dom/' 

But neither council, ecclesiastical commission, 
nor star-chamber concealed the direct government 
of Elizabeth. On all sufficient occasions she spoke 
foT herself, and in language which was her own 
not that of her responsible advisers. If its 
grammar is not always perfect, if the construction 
of her sentences is, m Elizabeth's case as in 
Cromwell's, embarrassed and intricate, sometimes 
but obscurely indicating her meaning, on the 
other hand her speeches and letters are always 
forcible and interesting, at times really eloquent 
in their directness and simplicity. They are 
personal utterances, not royal speeches. And for 
her action nothing is more striking than her 
deportment towards her people, her free and 
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constant contact with them. Conscious of the 
reality of pofwer, she threw arannd herself as little 
as possible of the ferms which decaying monarchiea 
have ever thought so essential. She might have 
been CKcused had she shrouded herself behind an 
elaborate oeremoniaL Her ministers and many 
of her people would have had her take greater 
precaudonsy for her life was constantly the object 
of fhe assassin. She escaped, owing in a great 
degree to the vigilant police of Walsingham, but 
the danger was real^ as real^ though fortunately 
not as &tal, as that which repeatedly threatened 
and finally destroyed her contemporaries, Orange 
and Henry lY. Her life lay open to the inspec- 
tion of her subjects in a way which recalls the 
greater Emperors of Rome, or the earlier occupants 
of the Khaleefate. The tone of social equality 
which she threw into her interoonrse with her 
subjects of all degrees was not the less politicy 
because it was the unaffected expression of her 
character. Never since has the natum felt so at 
one with its sovereign. 

Such, in its more prominent eatures, was the 
civil government of Eliarabeth. Her ecclesiastical 
administration demands a much more qualified 
judgment. She inherited, I must again remind 
you, the principal difficulty or peculiarity of her 
situation, the supreme direction of the spiritual 
power, in principle a false and dangerous com- 
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binatiou. It was lier destiny we may say that so 
for was most to blame. The main issue then for 
our judgment of her must be, in what spirit and 
manner she exercised that which she had been 
driYen by circmnstance to assume. Herer'is, I 
think, her greatest weakness as a statesman. Her 
love of power, her sense of the immediate advan- 
tages her spiritual rulerdhip afforded her, blinded 
her to the evils inherent in this vicious concentra- 
tion. It may be urged with truth that practically 
she did not do much more than others, that in 
fact she only acted with more straightforwardness ; 
that whilst PhiUp of Spain professed himself the 
servant of the papal power in the Oiliest sense, he 
really controlled the action of that power as 
-vigorously as Elizabeth ; that he admitted no bull 
without the express sanction of his government ; 
that the Inquisition in Spain was only nominally 
the instrument of the church's power, in strictest 
accuracy it was the supreme court of the 
monarchy, a royal not ecclesiastical institution ; 
all this is true. Yet must Elizabeth, as she cor- 
dially acquiesced in the Protestant doctrine of the 
union of the two powers to the eiit ctual extinction 
of the spiritual, the necessary result of such imion, 
whether attempted by one side or the other, by 
Pope or Emperor, suffer in her reputation as a 
statesman for permitting the exigencies of her 
time, and her own temperament to overbear her 
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perception of ihe distinction between the two, of 

the wisdom of their separation and independence 
as their only proper relation. And nothing is 
dearer, I think, than that Elizabeth did accept 
without misgivings and with a sense of satis* 
faction, the position events had in a manner forced 
upon her. She dnng to her ecdesiastical su* 
premacy with an almost one-sided tenacity. In 
her capacity as goyemor of the church she was 
less open to reason and moderate councils than in 
any other ; she aimed in her appointments more 
completely at obtaining subservient rulers than 
wise coonseUors. 

The problem of the relations of the spiritual 
and temporal power, under the conditions given, 
was one of the highest difficulty. The flaw in the 
conditions was irreparable, and the evil conse- 
quences it involved might be modified in amount, 
but could not altogether be averted. Elizabeth 
was right in resisting all interference on the part 
of the laity, as represented by Parliament, with 
her ecclesiastical supremacy. If she could not 
submit to an independent spiritual power, inde- 
pendent in theory at least, with a certain control 
oyer the temporal action, the least evil then was 
that the dependent power which was allowed to 
exist should be dependent on the crown not on 
the aristocracy, should be bound up in interest 
with the central, not the local competitor for 
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SOTereignty. She was also in my judgment right, 
for the true interest of England, as she rejected 
or was rejected by the Eomian Catholic church, as 
she could not therefore have a spiritualty which 
ahoiild be a part of a larger whole ; she was right, 
I say, not to consent to a church modelled on the 
Presbyterian plan. In sajdng this, I am quite 
aware that the policy I advocate sacrifices the 
dignity, and most of the utility, of the spiritualty 
which is instituted on what is familiarly known 
as the Erastian basis. I am quite aware that the 
Church of England, as the creation of the Tudors, 
and as it subsequently has become, the dej)cndent 
of the aristocracy, since the time that the dictator- 
ship of the Tudors finally merged in that of the 
aristocracy, has suffered very greatly as a spiritual 
organisation ; that in simplest truth she has nOTer 
discharged the higher functions of such an organi- 
sation. She has been the creature and support of 
the temporal power throughout. No fair historical 
examination of her claims but must result in a 
low estimate of her as a church. There is some- 
thing repuUdye in the nnyaryiag poTerty of her 
attitude towards the state, whilst ftdfilling the one 
office which her aristocratical patrons have desired 
her to fulfil, that of a bulwark against fanaticism. 
She can enter into no competition with the holy 
Catholic Church of the middle ages ; her utmost 
ooiiception not passing beyond being that which 
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is, in reality, a oontradiotion in tenns, a national 

churcli, renouncing, tliat is, all claim to that 
which is of the essence of the idea of a church, a 
spiritual society, more extensiye than any par* 
ticular temporal one, at once trayersing and com- 
prehending in idea all separate national societies. 
She has retained the fundamental principles of 
Rome, she has not offered what Rome offered in 
cx)mpensation ; she has renounced all independent 
action on the temporal, she has never been able to 
speak as the Roman church spoke to the rulers of 
the earth, ^or again, whilst I avow my preference 
for such an establishment, all things considered, 
do I think that the English church, as a spiritualty 
answerable for the guidance and teaching of the 
nation, can be put on a level with the churcb of 
Scotland. Much has been said against the action 
of that church, and in many points I should not 
admire that action. But within certain limits, 
its consistent efforts to educate the nation, and to 
govern and guide it in the discharge of its duties, 
have been 'Vfrorthy of high praise. It is but quite 
recently that the Englisb cburcH lias shown any 
^QTgy in this primary function, under the 
stimulus of antagonism. Standing apart as a 
national church from other cburches, and there- 
fore not receiving the useful influence which 
flows from the action of other branches, the con- 
ceptions of the clmrcb of Scotland may have laeen 
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•omewliat narrow, its bearing towards the tern* 

poral too absolute. But after due allowance made 
for those necessary defects, her attitude, as a 
qnritnal corporation, has been nobler than that of 
her episcopal contemporary in England ; and it 
was a partially true instinct in the nation which 
led it to reject the introduction of the English 
organiwation. 

And yet, whilst I recognise this spiritual in- 
feriority of the English episcopal church, I still 
prefer her. I accept on grounds of policy, 
that is, as a benefit for the nation, the peculiar 
constitution and relations which have charac- 
terised her since her origin, on the assumption, of 
course, that the preservation of the union of 
Christendom was an impossibility. The Papal 
organisation, which is to my mind the correct one 
in theory, abandoned as impracticable, the monar- 
chical power in the church, that is, given up, the 
episcopal offers greater advantages than the more 
democratic* Satisfied with its honourable posi- 
tion and the ample nominal recognition which the 
State has given it in return for its support, the 
English church has not for a long time been 
oppressive. It has permitted the free growth of 
the national intellect ; has in many cases been no 
unimportant contributor to that growth. Its 
spiritual inactivity must in some sort be paidonod 
in return for its large toleration. It has shown 
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other tendencies at times, but, as a whole, the 

better spirit has predominated. When that better 
spirit has been least powerful, it has been in con- 
sequence of a too close union with the Govern- 
V ment for the time being, leading it to display an 
uncontrolled zeal in the checking of principles 
which it deemed fatal to the existence of society. 
To state its praise in the shortest form, it has always 
allowed a large social modification of doctrines 
which, carried out in too absolute a spirit, might 
be very subversive. 

Be this as it may, we must not forget in 
judging Elizabeth's spiritual administration 
that the question was not simj^le; that she 
was in presence of three parties, each of them 
requiring a widely different treatment. I adopt 
the common division as adequate for my present 
object, and consider her government in relation to 
the Boman Catholics, the Puritans, and tiie mean 
between the two, the English Episcopal church. 
The management of the two former, and the 
difficulties it offered, may throw light on that of ^ 
the latter. 

Sympathising as she did in many respects 
with her Boman Catholic subjects, dinging 

to many of the characteristic features of their 
worship and some of the most essential parts 
of their system of life, such as the celibacy of the 
clergy, it was not wonderful that Elizabeth should 
seem to her statesmen too tolerant of Catholiciam. 
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Eyidently she wished to smoolih over tbe traa- 

sitioii of her nation from the old faith to the new. 
She required the reooguitiony the practical recog- 
nition of the new order, and of her as its head. 
But this given, she had no wish to press for more. 
It was a just distinction she and her statesmen 
drew, that her measures against them were in no 
degree a religious persecution, but a political pre- 
caution ; that those who suffered death, suffered 
not as Catholics, but as traitors. To support tiiis 
distinction, we £nd, that so long as the Papal 
power was moderate in its language, and the 
degree of conformity required by the English 
Government was not declared sinful by Borne, 
the religious dificulties were not yery great. 
As the Catholic reaction grew more intense, and 
under the iniluence of the Jesuit order in its jGbrst 
fresh Tigour the breach became wider between 
the Ghyvermnent and the Roman Catholics, the 
measures adopted for repression were more 
TigorouB. Here again the action of Mary Stuart 
and her passionate defenders embittered every- 
thing. When that difficulty was removed, and 
the cause of the national independence had 
diminished the relative importance of the re- 
ligious question, we find Elizabeth, though armed 
with the fiillest powers, returning to the milder 
policy to which she was by nature inclined, and 
the £>oman Catholics on their part ready to ac- 
quiesce in the established order, and, as CLtisens 
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to reject the coimselB of the more Tiolent of 
their members. The separation in tone and 
feelixig between the Catholios and the Jesuits is 
noted hy one of the French ambassadors. At the 
close of Elizabeth's reign it was only the more 
desperate Catholic partizans, such as those who 
cfowded roond Essex, who cherished animosity to 
their Queen. If discontented, they preferred 
waiting for the natural relief of their discontent, 
which in course of time was probable. Through 
all the vicissitudes of her reign, Elizabeth felt and 
acted with moderation to the still nimierous and 
powerful Catholic body. It would haye been a 
grave impeachment of her wisdom had it been 
otherwise. In this respect she was wiser than 
many of her counsellors. Burghley alone seems 
to have Mly agreed with her. 

The Puritans presented in reality greater difB- 
culties than the Catholics in the purely spiritual 
point of view, were treated with ^ill as much 
harshness, and regarded by Elizabeth witli much 
less sympathy. Politically they made commoli 
cause with the Queen, to whom they were ever 
faithful subjects, and to whom they forgave much 
in consideration of her eminent seiTices to 
the Protestant cause in Europe. It was the 
misgovemment of Mary Tudor that hastened on 
the Puritan development. The exiles who had 
fled ham her severity returned, bringing with 
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them a strong Calvmistio tendency, a tendency 
whicli would inevitably by contact with the 
foreign reformers have made way in England, but 
might haye done so more gradually. The Catholic 
system had been a complex whole, it was inevita- 
Ue that, in its decay, the process of disorganisatioii 
should attack first one part, then another, that so 
complex a whole, I mean, shoiddnot disappear as a 
whole, but part by part. Hence, as hst as one step 
was gained, as one portion was set aside, it was 
natural that those who had achieved this partial 
success should be divided in their views, the one 
body looking on it as final, the other treating it 
as a mere starting-point lor the removal of some 
new portion of the system which in its turn be* 
came obnoxious. It was much easier tlu^n for one 
who by position and feeling looked with dismay 
on this ever recommencing destruction, and whose 
religious con^dction8 were fundamentally unmodi- 
fied, to feel greater sympathy with those who 
adhered to the old system, than with those who 
were ever gliding into fresh changes, to the per- 
petual disturbance of all settled belief and practice* 
Elizabeth expressed this with considerable force 
when she said, She knew what the Catholics 
wanted, and how she could satisfy them ; but she 
could never make out what the Puritans wanted, 
nor what would satisfy them/' 
As we look back on the history of the last three 
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centuries and a half, it is not dif&cult to under- 
stand the general aversioiL of the statesmen of 
Europe for the movement of revolution in the 
spiritual order. It is not merely that the questions 
raised at each particular stage of the dispute seem 
trivial to the dispassionate observer, the real object 
of their dislike is this constancy of movement in 
the direction of undermining established belief 
combined with the perfect inability to substitute 
anything in its place that shaU be capable of 
affording a solid ground for action. In the earlier 
period of the movement^ a statesman would feel 
this more keenly than in the later, and Elizabeth's 
lot was cast very near its commencement. She 
was not averse to toleration in a certain senses 
that is, she was quite willing to admit the co-ex- 
istence of different forms of religious belief in 
Europe, but she could not see the necessity for 
men's pressing their differences as they did within 
the limits of one country. The Puritan too as 
weU as the Catholic might have remained undis- 
turbed if he would have cherished his convictums 
in quiet, but to this he was much less prepared to 
submit than the Catholic. His attitude was at 
that time the more aggressive of the two, pordy 
from the very nature of his views, which had not 
been influenced by the long tradition of social appli- 
cations which constitutes the great merit of the 
Boman Ghurch, partly then because he was more 
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absolute, less lelatiye in his doctrine ; partly, also, 
because bis flutb was, looking at Europe in the 
general, tlie weaker and more persecuted, and, as 
such, called out in its supporters more of the q>irit 
of the martyr or confessor. 

The difference which I have noted between 
EliEabeth and her advisers in regard to the 
Catholics, involves an analogous difference as con- 
cerned the Puritans. Her leading statesmen seem 
to have been more &voiirable than the Queen to 
the Puritan movement. If we consider the pro- 
gress of events in other countries, we shall under- 
stand this. The Reformation in France found 
one great support in the nobles to whose political 
views its doctrines were an usefid ally. It had 
been so also in the Netherlands, where the move- 
ment against Spain had been originally a political 
one of the nobility and princes against a foreign 
administration which superseded fliem. But this 
would have had much less chance of ultimate 
suooess, had it not coalesced with the popularreli« 
gious movement. In Scotland, the Oalvinistic, 
Puritan form which the Reformation had taken 
is found in alliance with the great nobles* But 
this general tendency is not the only explanation 
of the more favourable attitude of Elizabeth's 
advisers towards the Puritans. She scented the 
danger from afar which the Puritan principles 
contained within themselvcsi the danger which. 
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in the next generation but one, was &tal to the 
monarcliy of England. Her oomiBellon were 

more occupied with the immediate danger ; they 
were more bent on the measnieB which eould 
carry their Queen and England through the contest 
with Catholicism and Spain, than on precautions 
against distant contingencies. They accordingly 
^EiToured the men who were powerfnl in rousing 
the energies of the people by implanting in them 
suitable convictions ; they were less calm than 
the Queen poUticaUy, more earnest many of 
them religiously, and under this double impulse^ 
they were naturally more Puritan. Further, they 
were exempt from the insensible influence of her 
royal position, which unquestionably modified the 
views of Elizabeth on this important subject. 

The action of Elizabeth directly on the Church 
of which she was the supreme governor and real 
support, is now more intelligible. She wished its 
ceremonial as fair, its order as regular as possible, 
for under these conditions it was the more likely 
to conciliate the respect of the adherents of Oatho- 
licism, and gradually draw them within its pale. 
She wished it learned, not merely ^m her gene- 
ral sympathy with learning, but because, in the 
controversies with its assailants on both sides, such 
a qualihcation was necessary to its existesLce. She 
insisted on uniformity as a defence against both 
extremes, —the Catholics ready to point out the 
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confusion resulting from the new changes, the 
Puritans ready to avail themselvefl of any irregu- 
laritieB to break down the orgamaation to which 
they were hostile. She fostered it as a useful in- 
strument for order, and consistently with its entire 
dependence on henelf , on the State, she was ready 
to see it powerful, a stately and decorous spiritual 
edi&ce in keeping with the majesty of the 
monarchy. But she never lost sight of the con- 
dition of dependence. The lightest sign of a 
contrary spirit was sternly rebuked. She had no 
conception of a spiritualty which should be in 
any degree a check upon her action by its censure. 
She had no conception either of its contesting the 
Une of policy she saw fit for it to adopt. When 
Grindal, the supreme officer of her Church, 
differed with her as to the prophesyings, though 
her council many of them were of his opinion, 
she suspended him from his duties and con£ned 
him to his house. His predecessor Parker was 
her obsequious servant, waiving his own judgment 
to carry out her intentions. Grindal's successor, 
Whitgift, was more zealous than Parker, more 
sympathetic with the Queen in her dislike of the 
Puritans, and in his most inmioderate action, even 
with the Council against him^ he seems to have 
enjoyed her unwavering support. Ghndually, even 
in her reign, the Church of England advanced 
more and more into open contrariety with the 
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general movement of Keformation in Europe; 
taking up the position which, in the handU of 

Whitgift's successors, Bancroft and Laud, ended 
by proving for a time iatal to its acceptance by 
the nation. 

Throughout hep ecclesiastical administration, 
but more especially with reference to the Puritan 
and the Anglican, Elizabeth geeniB to me to be 
open to some objections. Since the period when 
the Roman Catholic church of the Middle Ages 
ceased to unite Christendom with a real spiritual 
union, since, that is, the opening of the fourteenth 
century, the true attitude of the temporal power 
towards the spiritual has been an attitude of 
observation, of neutrality. Its true ^mction 
viewed in a more positive light, may be summed 
up in the expression, if I am not mistaken, used 
by CromwelL It has been the function of ' the 
constable,' charged with the maintenance of order, 
not called upon to interfere in matters that do not 
compromise order. Its function has been to pro- 
tect all peaceable movements, the intellectual and 
moral not less than the industrial. This has been 
its duty. The degree in which any temporal 
ruler has discharged this duty is the test by which 
his merits as a statesman are judged. If over.fuid 
above his discharge of this duty in its simplest 
form, any temporal ruler has had the rare sagacity 
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to appreciate, in the great changes^ material and 
spiritiial^ which he saw going on around him^ thoee 
elements, which, as tending to boild np the basis 

of a new order, deserved fostering, and has had the 
courage to foster them, then he stands out with 
pre-eminent glory above his compeers. But in 
general we must be content with the lower merit 
of such as have well discharged their prunary duty 
of conserving order without making it oppressive 
of higher interests. 

Judged by this test, it will easily be seen in what 
respect Elizabeth may be said to have failed. Yery 
efficient as the conservator of order, not without 
high merit in fostering the elements of future or- 
ganisation, the growth of industry, the spread of 
commerce, the cultivation of science and the pro* 
gress of intellect, in the highest order of all, in the 
inmost domain of the sjDLritual, the religious, she 
was too much inclined to break through a proper 
neutrality and to exercise a compressive influence. 
We must allow that her temptations were extraor- 
dinarily great. For in that period of the struggle 
between the old form of fkith and the new, neither 
the one side nor the other was willing to acquiesce 
in the existence of its rivaL As intensely as the 
Christian had desired the complete extinction of 
Heathenism, abhorring all compromise, so did the 
Catholic or Protestant, till taught by long ex- 
perience the uselessness of his wish, long for the 
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destruction of his rival, and the longing was ready 
to tranfllate itself into action; nay mate, each 
smooeesiTe ofSsei from Protestantisin was regarded 
by its parent as worthy of destruction, and reci- 
procated the feeling. The difficulty xaiaed by this 
apirit oonsfiiiiteB the ezcuse for Elizabetih— the 
excuse, not the complete justification. In her per- 
sonal influence and bearing lay for a time a great 
compenBation for any enor. But her policy 
needlessly embittered men's feelings, and though, 
in conaideration of the greatness of her goyem- 
ment, they forgave hery and would have forgiven 
more, she left the problem unsolved to her sue- 
cesBor* Only in judging her action we must not 
be influenced by the embarrassments of her im- 
mediate successors, which may be largely traced 
to their own folly. Had the kings who followed 
Elizabeth been at all equal to her, they might 
have dealt with their complications as succesa^illy 
as she had done. 

But it was not merely the temper of her time that 
misled Elizabeth. Her action waa iii many respects 
the logical consequence of that which I have called 
the true Protestant theory^ whiah shehad adopted, 
the theor}' of the uiiiuu of the temporal and spiri- 
tual power to the necessary subordination of the 
spirituaL As their co-eadstence and yet complete 
independence was the great contribution to the 
future organization of society made by the 
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medisBval pmod^ as it is in all cases the ftmda- 

mental want of society, as its absence in any 
satisfactory form is the source of our existing evils 
and dangers, in proportion as we admit all this 
must we detract from the honour of a ruler who 
not with reluctance, but with evident willingness, 
accepted the contrary. From this point of view 
Elizabeth must be considered as retrograde, as 
having sacrificed to the interest of her immediate 
power more permanent considerations. I dwelt 
on this point in my Roman history lectures. I 
need only in the briefest possible way recur to it 
here, as it is the cardinal problem of the future. 
The reconstruction on a new and more satisfactory 
basis of the old Papal idea, of a spiritual power in 
juxtaposition with but independent of the tem- 
poral, is so fundamental a want of society, that, in 
every case, we find it supplied in some shape or 
other. When such stress is laid on public opinion 
as the controller of all action, what is really meant 
by public opinion is a spiritual power such as I 
have indicated, only the office is inefficiently per- 
formed, owing to the absence of any recognized 
organ. It is an impalpable, bodiless power, and 
its influence is vague and uncertain. The press 
claims to be its organ, but who can feel much 
hope from the action of the press in its present 
anonymous state. The plenary irresponsibility 
which it claims is too often a cover for a boundless 
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immorality. An anonymouB spiritual power lias 

a tendency* to degrade both those who exercise it, 
and those who submit to it. 

Emerging from this region of more abstract poli- 
tical speculation in which I have lingered longer 
than may at first appear necessary, because it is of 
capital importance in relation to our judgment of 
Elizabeth, the way before me lies smoother, the ques- 
tions that arise are more concrete and directly inter- 
esting. Whether in state or church, the Queen's 
government, as I have said repeatedly, was direct 
and personal. But she had of necessity besides her 
coUectiye instruments, ministers and agents even 
favourites. On some of them the jiid^^inent of his- 
torians has been, on the whole, favourable, and the 
services they rendered acknowledged; others have 
been condemned without measure and their whole 
conduct reprobated. There are two points which 
stand out quite clear in respect to Elizabeth and 
those who were powerful with her. The first is, 
that whether minister or favourite, or both, what- 
eyer her feelings may haye been, they neyer held 
sway over her judgment. Burleigh and Leices- 
ter equally, I select the two as tyyea of tlie t\\o 
c l asses, were subordinate to the Queen. She ielt 
herself responsible, and she always acted, if on 
their advice, yet on her own responsibility. The 
second point is this, that she chose with great 
care, eyen with a hesitation which would have 
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seemed alien to her strong character. This hesita- 
tion appears in all her appointments. Her ambas- 
sadorsy her bishops, her judges^ all were appointed 
by her own act and sometimeB not till after 
months of deliberation. But when once chosen, 
she adhered to her choice. She was Yeij constant 
to the men she had chosen. There was a 
steadiness and continuity in her government, 
owing to this admirable quality in her, which we 
miss in later English history, when the institution 
of parties makes the service of the state a constant 
object of contention, often to its great detriment. 

Connected with these personal relations of 
Elizabeth much has been written, and the 
general result has been to obscure and lower her 
character. When the assaults have not been 
made openly on the Queen herself, her favourites 
have been attacked, so that the blame thrown on 
them must in some measure rebound on to her. 
I will, therefore, take two of the names that have 
been put forward with the greatest prominence, 
with the indirect consequence of damaging 
Elizabeth. I will take Leicester and Essex. It 
seems almost the unanimous judgment of history, 
tlmt Leicester was a bad and incompetent man, 
the disgrace of the mistress he served. It is very 
difficult, at least I have as yet found it so, to 
arrive at a satisfactory result in estimating 
Leicester. He was nearly thirty years a 
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leading member of Elizabeth's council ; he was 
employed by her as her lieutenant in the Low 
Countries, and on his return from thenoe as lieu- 
tenant-general of the army of defence; he was 
selected by her as the husband of the Queen 
of Scots. To this political he added great 
personal favour. If Leicester were such as he has 
been generally painted, it must be a slur on the 
Queen's judgment. The general presumption is in 
favour of the soundness of her judgnient, so that 
there is a primary groimd for distrust of the tra- 
ditional yiew. Again, she was quick-eared in 
catching the voice of popular opinion. It seems 
to me diflicult to reconcile with this the language 
she used when addressing her troops at Tilbury. 
Had he been so generally despised, such language 
would have made her ridiculous. He had known 
her since she was eight years old ; he had inter- 
ested her deeply. " She ever loved his virtues, but 
she could not take a subject for her husband.'* 
This explains her partiality ; and the records of 
the time so &ir as I have seen them, and speaking 
under correction when the documents shall have 
been fully searched, do not furuisli any ground 
for thinking that Burleigh or Wakingham 
thought her partiality misplaced or absurd. I 
find Walsingham writing to him as to one whoso 
opinion he valued, and whose political influence 
was used entirely aright for the service of their 
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oommon country. I find, what is more, Burleigh 

anxious that Leicester should take the command 
in the Netherlands, the most important trust com- 
mitted to any subject of Elizabeth abroad. It is 
answered to this, that Burleigh was Leicester's 
enemy, and planned this command to disgrace 
him, knowing him incompetent. But when 
Elizabeth was thoroughly angry with Leicester's 
acceptance of the sovereignty offered to him by 
the States, the council of England supported him 
and tried to appease her anger. There are no 
traces of this enmitv of Burleigh to which the 
general interest of the State is assumed to be 
sacrificed. Lastly, I find in a letter of Lord 
North's to Lord Burleigh, in the year 1588, the 
following language, which might well make us 
hesitate to subscribe to the common judgment: — 
'* The untimely death of that noble Earle of Lester 
is a great and generale loss to the whole land, and 
cannot but be generally and greatly lamented of 
the good and best sorte. In his life he advanced 
the glory of Gk)d, and loyally served his sovereign ; 
he lived and died svitli lionor, in speciale grace 
and iavor of her Majestic and the good subject.'' 
I will not go Airther than a negative judgment. 
I will not endeavour to make out that lie was a 
great statesman and man ; but I have said enough, 
I think, to show that it is probable that he was 
not the reverse. He is, unless I mistake, another 
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instance of l^e success of unsparing abuse. He 

was obnoxious to the Catholics in a special degree, 
and they have repaid him hj iree calumny. He 
was also, apparently as a Puritan leader, ob- 
noxious to the church party, and from them also 
he has sufiered. There are instances also of a 
yiolent and oyerbearing assertion of his personal 
feelings which have justly exposed him to re- 
proach. But more than this, I cannot think 
proyed. As a whole, the common judgment bears 
to me the stamp of improbability. If I must 
choose one or other of the conflicting opinions, I 
should range myself with most confidence on the 
side of Elizabeth. 

Essex is a person of a very different character 
and very much more easy to judge. Elizabeth 
had a fondness for him as a young and interesting" 
kinsman, the grandson of a friend whom she had 
deeply loved. She tolerated much from him and 
watched over bim as a mother over her son. His 
waywardness did not interfere with her affection, 
it may eyen have increased it. But as he ad- 
vanced in life she warned him whilst she tolerated 
hinn. The advice she gave him is a beautiful in- 
stance of the largeness of her nature. She had 
told him/' she said, "he might be content with 
displeasing her, and treating her person con- 
temptuously, but that he should beware of touch* 
ing her sceptre.'^ She gave him ample opportuni- 
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ties of distill giiisliing himself, abroad and in Ire- 
laud, but his vain intemperate and jealous nature 
made him not profit by them. The last led, as 
Bacon had foreseen, by no indirect consequoncr, 
to his death. He wasted the fortune and the 
army she had given him; his prooeedmgs 
she looked upon with great distaste as "un- 
fortunate, without judgment; ocmtemptuous 
and not without some private ends of his own.'' 
He retui'ned against her express command. Still 
she was moderate. He returned with treasonable 
designs, and he could not consent to abandon 
them. Jle intrigued with Catholic and Puritan, 
and when his proceedings were challenged he took 
up arms against her government. ''He who 
placed me in this seat will keep me there," said 
Elizabeth, when she heard of his outbreak. Essex 
was fairly judged, condemned, and justly exe- 
cuted. The story of Elizabeth's remorse for his 
execution is a fiction ; she spoke of it with calm- 
ness as & necessary act and as an example for 
others to follow. 

Both in Leicester's and Essex's case, I have ab- 
stained from any discussion of the scandal which 
has more or less openly been attached to the con- 
nection. In regard to Essex it is simple folly, the 
very extreme of weakness, to associate the relations 
between him and the Queen with any idea of cul- 
pability. The case of Leicester is different. Yet 
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I own, that tlie conclusion wMch. seems to me 
intrinsically far the most probable, is that wbioh 
exonerates Elizabeth from all reproacli. And we 
are reduced to probabilities ; there is no reliable 
BTidenoe, as her oontempoiaries were well aware, 
against her. I am quite of her opinion, "I 
mynde,'' said she, " to perceave in meliorem, if I 
needs must be beguiled.'' That is where two 
conclusions are possible, it is consistent alike with 
all sound reasoning and moral fairness to take the 
more fityonrabie. The improbability of the less 
fayourable interpretation in Elizabeth's case con- 
sists in the whole bearing of her character, and it 
is increased by the tone which she consistently 
adopted towards her fayonrites. She eyer treated 
them as their Queen, never as one who had sunk 
her dignity. She acted as one quite £ree towards 
them, trying them at times by an almost caprici- 
ous imperiousness. This,onthe worse construction, 
seems to me difficult to account for. I haye 
touched on the subject thus slightly, as not think- 
ing it worth the attention it has attracted. For, 
in any case^ statesmen such as Elizabeth must rest, 
for their ultimate judgment, not on this or that 
weakness which a close and jealous scrutiny can 
detect in them^ but on the general estimate of 
their exercise of power. If on such terms the 
judgment is favourable and 1 cannot but think it 
should be so in her case, then smaller defects must 
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be condoned. The gratitude of posterity must 
efiaoe the defects and, without exaggeration of the 
merits, still let its sense of those merits prepon- 
derate. 

This brings me naturally to the different esti- 
mate foiiued of Elizabeth in her own and in later 
times. The last twenty years haye, if I mistake not, 
considerably modified public opinion, and tended 
to replace her generally in the position which she 
held in the opinion of contemporaries and of her 
immediate successors, *'as Queen Elizabeth of 
famous memory, we need not be ashamed to 
call her so, that great Queen." I quote the 
language of Oliver Cromwell. And I could take up 
a considerable amount of time in similar quota- 
tionSy similar expressions of admiration on the 
part of those whose admiration is undeniably 
valuable. To be brief on this subject, and that I 
may not seem to exaggerate, I will only say that 
the general opinion of statesmen, whether friendly 
or hostile, was in the highest degree eulogistic ; 
even a pope adding his voice to the tribute. 
Since her day there have been many more or less 
complete attempts to reverse the judgment, never 
wholly successful, even with the authors of them 
themselves. It is I mean, not difficult to see that 
historians who use the most ireelj their weapons 
of attack feel a misgiving as to their adequacy, 
and make admissions which often invalidate the 
logical force of their whole reasoning. 
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There hare been seyeial, four or fiye, di£Eerent 
sources of tlie not nncoimnon wish to lower 
Elizabeth in the j udgment of posterity* In her own 
timey the libels to which she' was exposed proceeded 
as a rule from the idtra-Catholic party, the 
English seminarists, who were equally zealous 
against her life and character. There was a Tery 
great unscrupulousness in their abase. They 
looked little at the truth, more at the effect they 
might produce. But the Catholic party has been 
more successful against others than against the 
Queen. The admiration for her, heretic as she 
was, expressed by Pope Sixtus V., must have 
been a great obstacle in their way. She and 
Heniy IV. were the only statesmen worthy to 
wear a crown. 

A second, and I am inclined to think more 
successful, attack comes from the partisans of 
Mary Stuart, and from the Stuart 'party generally. 
It is well known that James I., with singular 
indecency, lost no opportunity of sneering at the 
sovereigny before whom he had, whilst she was 
alive, inyanably cowered, that he went so &r as 
to object to Sully's appearing in mourning at his 
court The worshippers of the mother^ the 
courtiers of the son, would both combine in vili- 
fying Elizabeth. And, as a general rule, whilst 
historians have not been able thoroughly to dear 
Mary, or thoroughly to blacken Elizabeth, they 
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have managed, by constant insmnatioii, and by 
always attributing the worst motives to the latter, 
really to saciifice her in the bopelefla taak of 
raising the former. National animosity has added 
keenness to the attempt, and the descendants of 
those who would, in all probability, have pat 
Mary to death, are active in the abuse of the 
English nation and sovereign because they be- 
lieved and acted on their belief of the repre- 
sentations of her Scottbh subjects. It is difficult, 
till you study minutely the history of the two 
queens, to estimate aright the singular character 
of this historical perversion, or the extent to 
which it has prevailed. 

Again, the Tudor rule was an absolute monarchy, 
and it was in Elizabeth's case eminently success- 
ful. It was a noble and wise government of 
England. But she was the last great hereditary 
governor, and the royalty of England has since 
her time succumbed to the aristocracy and con- 
sented to grace the triumph of its conqueror as 
an ornamental appendage. Wlierc the govern- 
ment of its successor is fully and cordially ac- 
cepted, there naturally will some jealousy be felt 
of allowing too much to a form opposed to it. 
The history of England has been written mainly 
irom Ihe parliamentary view, covertly therefore 
from the aristocratical. As so written, its con- 
stant teaching is adverse to monarchy in the 
proper sense, respectful, of course, in the highest 
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degree to its creature and instrument tlie royalty 
it has preserved. Its teaching is consistent. iVll 
gOT^mment of great ability in a single hand it 
invariably depreciates, be it Cromwell's or Biche- 
lieu's, or the great Roman Emperors*. It is more 
meieiM to that of the Tudors^ from the necessary 
conventional languago about theEings of England. 
But it is not sorry to carp at it, and though less 
distinct than the two former, we yet, I think, 
can trace this aristocratical element in the com- 
bination to depress Elizabeth. 

More subtle still, connecting with the two last, 
and yet distinct from them, is a tendency to which 
the whole of our mental constitution renders us 
prone.* It is the tendency to individualism, the 
gospel of the literary classes of the present day. 
It leads us away ham the broader civic and social 
interests, which, to the true citizen feeling, 
should be paramount, and induces us to concen- 
trate an almost morbid attention on some indi- 
vidual existence susceptible of a dramatic turn. 
To minds of this cast, the breadth and success of 
Elizabeth's character and government present no 
attraction, any more than does the remarkable 
national prosperity which has made her reign 
famous, and which is justly connected with the 
wisdom of her rule. The captive Queen of Scots 
is of far more absorbing interest ; all that makes 
for her or against her is weighed and examined 
with the most microscopic accuracy, and the re- 
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suit is, that the subject, so unduly studied, assumes 
a disproportionate importance in the eye of the 

student, and the intriguing and worldly woman 
rises into the saint and martyr, the unsuccessM 
and deservedly unsuccessful ruler efihoes the 
great and succesaful statesman, the interests of 
nations weighing as nothing in the balance. 

Once more, the picturesque anecdotical spirit 
of modern historians has led them, in combination 
with the curious scrutiny of a woman's govern- 
ment, to draw forth any little peculiarity of 
Elizabeth's deportment or rule, and in the interest 
which they attach to such really insignificant 
points, .to lose sight of tiie broader estimate-, 
without which minute erudition is fatal to the 
soundness of our judgment. The only way in 
which I haye noticed any modification of her 
public bearing, in consequence of her sex, is in a 
certain proneness to self-assertion. * I am but a 
weak woman ;^ is a not unfrequent expression of 
Elizabeth ; * yet have I the heart of a man, yea, 
more than some men.' I am not here to discuss 
any theory of woman's capacity for government, 
but the practical fact is cleai", that when you look 
for Elizabeth's mates in such capacity you must 
examine the few great rulers of mankind. Mean- 
while, in the estimates formed of her, there is 
often traceable a readiness to lay this and that to 
the score of her sex, which has nothing to do 
with it, and on some previously conceived notion 
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of woman's mental oonstitntion to account in a 

complicated manner for what is easily explicable 
on the ordinaiy THmTna of statesmen, or by the 
simplest nnderstanding of the actual state of poli- 
tical affairs. Most of tlie explanations of EH- 
zabetk's way of dealing with Scotland are cases 
in point. On one only subject of policy was 
Elizabeth's action necessarily modified by her 
sex. She had, froni her earliest years, as Leicester 
testified, a dislike to marriage, and when reasons 
of state conyinced her judgment that a marriage 
with some foreign prince was desirable, the feel- 
ings of the woman made the concessian Teiy 
difficult. She was glad, unfeignedly glad, that 
some bond fide obstacle in each case interfered 
to prevent lier sacrificing her single position to 
the wishes of her people, nor was she wholly 
wrong, I think, in policy in preferring it. The 
difficulties to which Charles I.'s marriage with a 
Catholic princess gave rise are not without interest 
in estunating her decision. 

I liavo spoken of the Queen generally, not of 
the woman. Elizabeth shares, with many of our 
kings, the reproach of an imperious and passionate 
temper, alarming, and reducing to inaction at 
times her best servants. There was little in her 
position to control this tendency. She had neither 
temporal superior nor spiritual adyiser of au- 
thority. But I am not aware of any instance 
in which it carried her into wrong action of 
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importanoe. And her own better nature was not 

slow to recover the upper hand. Her occasional 
violence lost her neither her aervants' nor her 
people's love. Burleigh's reverent and complete 
admiration may be challenged as partial, but no 
objection can lie against the testimony of foreign 
observers, that she was not merely beloved but 
adored. And she amply deserved it. Not without 
reason did she often say that ' her people might 
have wiser and more powerful kings, but never 
one who loved them better.' Such language 
appealed to the common conviction of her nation, 
they knew that she watched over her subjects* 
interests with the warmest afiection. If of her 
ministers she reqnired good and even hard ser- 
vice, she repaid it by the constancy of her support 
and by the most touching proofs of her regard. 
Her attention to Burleigh in his old age, and on 
his death-bed, were constant and most affecting. 
She fed him with her own hand. She could 
hardly command herself when speaking of him 
after his death, and as her eve wandered to his 
accustomed seat, it £lled with tears. As we 
penetrate more and more into all the details of 
her character and administration, the feeling 
gains upon us, that the love and honour and 
worship so freely given her were given with 
justice and discrimination, that equally as queen 
and woman she was ^ perfect in all the graces of 
either capacity.' When she had passed away by 
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the gentlest death, her people long testified their 
gratitude by celebrating her birthday as a national 
holiday. 

The combination, howeyer, of the five in- 
fluences above-mentioned^ ecclesiastical^ national, 
aristocratic, indiyidualist and picturesque, has 
not been without success. But we, who have seen 
the reversal of a common historical judgment in 
regard to Cromwell, wh^e the prejudices to be 
overcome were far stronger and more deep- 
rooted, may feel quite easy as to the ultimate 
estimate of Elizabeth. As the scientific study of 
history spreads, and the principles on which we 
rest our conduaions become established, the vague 
and pa«doiiato ^ by which we aie lum too 
often influenced will lose their hold. Our first 
object in this, as in other departments of scien- 
tifio inquiry, say astronomy, will be to set nd of 
««ryt^hat may distort our mental ^^on, in 
order that we may read correctly the phenomena 
on which our inferences are to be based. The 
wide discrepancies that now prevail between 
inquirers will disappear under the action of this 
calmer spirit. Meanwhile the warmth displayed 
has a value, as a sign of Ihe permanent human 
interests which discussions of the past still con- 
tain, and under due regulation of our reason it 
will never want a proper field. For it is, I must 
think, a high social and moral interest to judge 
correctly those who have been, in their day, 
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eminent servants of Humanity) and when our 
judgment sanctions this epithet, then it is surely 
a right directioii of our feelings that they should 
he warm in their honour. Indifference to the 
merits of the illustrious dead is the last feeling I 
should wish to see general^ far hotter would he 
an occasional misdirection of our enthusiastic ve- 
neration. The continuity of the race, and the 
reverence for the dead which is its h)gical conse- 
quence, are doctrines which should colour all our 
historical and social investigations. 

Affcer what has heen said, there can he no douht 
that the judgment I have formed of Elizabeth is 
favourable. Throughout I have dealt with her 
as a statesman of a high order, meriting careful 
consideration, and justifying the better construc- 
tion in most cases. In some points I have seen 
reason to object to her policy, and they have been 
points of sufficient importance to prevent her 
standing in quite the highest order. I have dealt 
with her as a ruler and statesman who, &om the 
combined action of circumstances and character, 
was the most successM and that for the longest 
period of all the sovereigns of England. I have 
dealt with her as the fair inheritor of the glory of 
the greater English kings, Anglo-Saxon, Gorman, 
or Plantagenet, the worthy successor of Alfred, 
William the Norman, and Edward I ; as the link 
between them and the foremost of English 
statesm^, the Protector Cromwell, since whom 
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tKe tradition of great English rulers becomes 

faint, if not extinct. Elizabeth passes for de- 
spotic and arbitrary, but in any accurate sense 
she was neither one nor the other. She ruled for 
her people's good, with their full assent, and 
with a more fixed and deliberate policy than 
any subsequent sovereign. The epithets in her 
case are expressions of more or less value for 
a fact: that she was really Queen; and for a feel- 
ing: that a real government in one hand is un- 
favourable to liberty. Any argument in favour 
of such government is adroitly enough put aside 
as sympathy with despotism. I make light of 
such charges. As a republican by every social and 
political conviction — ^as a republican ol twenty 
years standing — can estimate them at their true 
value. I am well aware that the question for us 
in England has been between the rule of one and 
the rule of a few — the rule of one, and the rule in 
the widest extent of oncoseventh, and that the 
best interests and the real liberty of the remaining 
six-sevenths, have been safer in the hands of the 
one than of the few. Never did the English 
nation, in the large sense of the term, feel itself 
more in possession of its liberty, than under the 
government of Elizabeth. 

Her reign closes one great epoch of English his- 
tory. Hence, one source of the remarkable interest 
it excites. It had been her wish that a king should 
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succeed her. But if we put aside the title, and 
look to the subBtance^ no king but Cromwell has 
sat upon her throna With her expired the 
monarchy of England. I speak not in regret for 
the past. I accept as a fact, and I see the reason 
for, the government, which, after a long contest, 
succeeded in replacing the monarchy. I accept it, 
but not without a certain moral repugnance for 
the peculiar illusiTe atmosphere of constitutional 
forms witli which it has so prudently veiled its dic- 
tatorship. But without wishing to recall the past, 
without wishing either for any direct change in 
the existing order, it is of real moment that we 
should judge both aright. The conclusions deducible 
from history form neither the only nor the prin- 
cipal basis of social science, in other words, of our 
provision of the future order and of the action 
dictated by such provisions, but they do form a 
necessary constituent, the second basis of that 
science. And whatever the period we treat, be it 
short or long, we should never lose sight of this 
consideration, that our conclusions are important, 
scientifically and socially; that we are not study- 
ing the history of our own country, or of other 
countries, for amusement or information, but as 
the solid ground- work for our guidance as citizens 
and as men. From no other point of view has 
history any value. 
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